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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


WHAT THEN IS EDUCATIONAL METHOD? 


At the beginning of a new volume of 
this journal it is proper to state that the 
larger concept of method that inspired it 
originally will continue to be its basic 
idea. The term method has been too long 
employed in educational thinking and 
writing with reference almost exclusively 
to the procedure of the classroom teacher 
in conducting ‘‘recitations.’’ It should be 
recognized, first, that teachers have other 
problems of method than those involved 
in handling a class lesson and, second, that 
administrators and supervisors too have 
problems of method, demanding sound 
principles and appropriate technique. In- 
asmuch as all three of these classes of 
workers are concerned with leading and 
coordinating the efforts of other persons, 
singly and in groups, the principles that 
are right for one are likely to be right for 
the others. 

The principles available tend on the 
whole either to the autocratic or the demo- 
cratic in management. Since America is 
committed to the democratic rather than 
the autocratic in social life, the schools 
should make persistent effort to realize in 
every aspect of their life the ideal of co- 


operation. This appears to be self-evident, 
but it is not universally recognized, and 
certainly the implications of the doctrine 
have not been fully realized. 

THE JOURNAL OF EpucAaTIONAL MzerTuop, 
while it is not the organ of any special 
group or cult, has especially welcomed con- 
tributions from all sources that seemed 
likely to aid in the development of democ- 
racy in education. It will continue to do 
so. Records of actual experience, scientific 
studies, and occasional exposition of prin- 
ciples are solicited. Material likely to be 
of common interest to principals, super- 
visors, and teachers—to provide a meeting 
ground—will be particularly in point. 


ITS DAY IN COURT 

Unless all signs fail, the decade just 
ahead will witness a remarkable revival of 
interest in the elementary school. For 
some years the secondary schools, first the 
regular high school and afterward the in- 
termediate school or junior high school, 
have held the center of the stage. But the 
newer experimental schools are largely ele- 
mentary schools. The so-called Platoon 
School is rapidly multiplying and is occa- 
sioning widespread discussion. Nation- 
wide curriculum revision has had to do 
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primarily with the grades. The movemént 
for a single salary schedule has reference 
primarily to the improvement of the work 
of the earlier years. 

The older elementary school cbviously 
will not satisfy the needs of the new day. 
The little sister shows signs of refusing 
longer to wear the cast-off garments of her 


elders and is beginning to demand a cloak 
made especially for her. No one can now 
foresee what the resultant of the various 
forces will be, but two things are apparent: 
that we are in the midst of change and that 
we shall need the combined wisdom of all 
concerned to distinguish between change 
that is for good and change that is not. 


THE NATURE OF AIM AND ITS BEARING UPON SUPERVISION 


ORVILLE G. Brim 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Frequently in a city whose growing 
period has extended through several gen- 
erations, one may readily read the changes 
in standards of architecture prevailing at 
different times. Any movement having age 
or history likewise bears the marks of in- 
fluences to which it has been submitted. 
Our language reflects the influence of Aris- 
totle when we speak of a warm-hearted per- 
son. School standards and practice today 
bear the marks of the social and psycho- 
logical epochs through which education has 
come. The demand for unquestioned 
obedience which now and again makes its 
appearance even in this democratic period 
reflects the age of autocracy. The concept 
of education, as a process of re-making, 
eivilizing or, preferably, socializing the 
child, expresses, in part, the influence of 
the theory of innate human depravity of 
the earlier Christian era. The influence 
of Herbartian psychology can readily be 
geen wherever one examines educational 
practice. 

An examination of current tendencies 
in supervision reveals the same story. 
Supervision as a distinct funetion is rela- 
tively a newcomer. It was an offshoot of 
administration. As a consequence, in the 


early days—and even yet in places—we 
find the inspectorial function stressed. The 
supervisor visits schools primarily for ad- 
ministrative purposes, to see whether the 
teacher has good discipline, is up to date 
on the courses of study, is observing ap- 
proved methods of teaching, is keeping 
satisfactory records, gives evidence of 
managerial ability and standards of house- 
keeping, whether she should be advanced 
in salary or dismissed, ete. Administra- 
tion of the past, and not infrequently at 
present, is given to autocratic methods. 
This, too, has left its mark upon its off- 
spring, supervision. Democracy in super- 
vision is a task yet to be achieved. The 
reaction of teachers to supervision demon- 
strates the reality of this problem. The 
administrator, furthermore, has for very 
real reasons been responsible for and con- 
cerned in developing an organization that 
‘“‘works.’? Because of his greater de- 
pendence upon the approval of the lay- 
man, the element of public expediency has 
demanded consideration. Likewise the 
supervisor oftentimes concerns himself 
more with that which is immediately effec- 
tive and smooth-running rather than with 
that which is most sound in principle, yet 
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he has not the excuse of the administra- 
tor. j 

Supervision has developed in response to 
demands of the practical situation. The 
teaching situation was erying for atten- 
tion. Specific problems of the classroom 
needed solution. It easily followed that the 
supervisor should be mainly concerned in 
ways and means of rendering specific help 
in the school as it was, and with conse- 
quent small attention to the basic educa- 
tional assumptions and to questions of edu- 
cational values and principles. 

Supervisory standards and practices, 
growing up with the school as it is, in- 
herited all the confusion of the school as 
it is. For instance, the teacher’s rating 
scale was and is largely an autocratic in- 
strument. Moreover, in the fact that it 
rates the teacher, it expresses the Her- 
bartian conception of the nature of educa- 
tive process, 1.¢., that the teacher activity 
rather than the child activity is considered 
the most significant measure of education. 
If one examines practically any list of 
‘‘standards of supervision,’’ the confusion 
of educational and social principles is only 
too evident. So-called principles of super- 
vision like principles of teaching too fre- 
quently represent a mere inconsistent col- 
lection. 

Appreciation of this confusion in super- 
visory standards and practice led to a de- 
sire on the part of a seminar group to 
approach the problem of supervision from 
the standpoint of principles of education. 
The members were keenly anxious to put 
their leadership upon a sound basis, to 
express in their practice a sound and con- 
sistent educational theory. In attempting 
this task we decided to accept Dewey’s 
educational theory as our basis and to 
develop its implications for supervision. 
We considered the following questions: 


a. What are the implications of Dewey’s idea 
1Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 120. 


of the nature of mind for supervisory practice? 
b. What bearing has his idea of a demo- 
cratic progressive society? 
ce. Of a unique individual? 
d. The nature of subject matter and method. 
e. The conception of education as growth. 
f. The nature of aim. 


Of course we found much overlapping 
in developing the implications of these 
topics, but this in itself was instructive. 
They are not mutually exclusive. After 
examining supervision in this piecemeal 
way we raised such questions as the fol- 
lowing from the point of view of a super- 
visor and attempted to develop standards 
for each problem in keeping with Dewey’s 
theory. 


a. What should be the nature of teacher- 
supervisor relationship? 

b. What should be the standards of class- 
room discipline? 

ce. What standards should be used for judg- 
ing teaching? 

d. What standards for evaluating super- 
vision? 


The following paragraphs present the 
implications of Dewey’s conception of 
‘* Aim’’ so far as we were able to interpret 
and apply it. 

Perhaps the most significant statement 
on the point is the following: ‘‘The net 
conclusion is that acting with an aim is all 
one with acting intelligently.’’1 Intelli- 
gence is one’s ability in the face of a 
novel situation to size up the situation, to 
take account of all the forces at work, in- 
cluding one’s own abilities, interests, and 
purposes both present and future, and to 
work out the most effective plan for utiliz- 
ing and directing them so as to secure the 
maximum good. A simple illustration will 
serve to clarify the statement. A farmer 
who is wise does not set up purposes and 
plans apart from the facts. He must take 
into account the nature of the soil, its fer- 
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tility and drainage, the amount and dis- 
tribution of rainfall, the prevalence of 
weeds and insect pests, conditions of tem- 
perature, the nature of the seasons, market 
demands and shipping facilities, his own 
ability, power, and resources. The extent 
to which all are considered and duly 
weighted will measure his success and his 
intelligence. Nor will a plan once made 
suffice. Some of these forces are subject 
to change. A late spring, heavy rains, an 
unusual and unforeseen dry season may 
make new plans essential to success. A 
change in market conditions demands 
adaptations. The mind must be able to 
play freely upon these facts or the chances 
of adjustment and success are reduced. 

The teacher is in a similar situation. 
For her certain educational values are sug- 
gested. If they are arbitrarily and per- 
manently fixed, the possibility of finer ad- 
justment is just that much reduced. In 
her case the social heritage is given. She 
has her group of children. They represent 
a novel element to be discovered, also an 
uncertain and varying one. Hach child is 
unique, bringing to the situation not only a 
force to be known and considered but a 
unique quality to be jealously guarded and 
earefully nurtured. Moreover, not only is 
each different from others but each indi- 
vidual himself varies with time, with place, 
and with increasing experience. 

As an additional part of the problem 
there enter, more or less, a variety of other 
environmental factors: home life, com- 
munity standards with reference to health, 
social attitudes and morals, the cultural 
level in music, art and reading resources. 
All these are factors to be considered by a 
teacher if she is to meet and handle her 
situation intelligently. 

Moreover, in this situation, there is the 
teacher. She has her interests, her abili- 
ties, and her limitations. They, too, must 
be wisely considered by her or the most 


effective combination of forces to the end of 
child growth cannot be secured. All of 
these and many others are elements in a 
developing situation to be organized and 
directed to most fruitful codperation. It 
may seem trivial to note and consider them 
all, but in the realm of agriculture, where 
results of mistakes are more quickly and 
vividly realized, the need for so doing is 
readily apparent. In the human situation, 
the school, where values are more impor- 
tant, mistakes more costly and the prob- 
lem more delicate, no influencing factor 
can safely be ignored. 

If to act with an aim means to act in- 
telligently in such a situation, aim must 
have certain other qualities. In the first 
place, it must arise out of the situation. 
‘‘Tt must be based upon a consideration 
of what is already going on; upon the re- 
sources and difficulties of the situations.’’ 
Aims are not to be dictated in accordance 
with some external or predetermined 
standard. If they are thus arbitrarily de- 
termined they would fit the situation only 
by accident. Thus determined, they would 
not be an expression of insight and fore- 
sight on the part of the one who was to 
guide the activity. Intelligent codrdina- 
tion and direction of the forces at hand 
by the individual in charge would be im- 
possible because of the lack of relationship 
between forces at work and purposes to be 
achieved. 

The aim must not only arise out of the 
situation, it must be flexible. It must be 
tentatively formed and subject to revision. 
The elements or forces a teacher is called 
upon to direct are numerous and in- 
finitely variable. A set purpose necessitates 
coercion of such elements as do not 
normally fit in. Any later variation that 
might interfere with the determined goal 
would be looked upon as an evil. With- 
out flexibility there can be no aim in this 
sense. Adaptation of aim to changing con- 
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ditions is evidence of intelligence continu- 
ally at work. : 

On the other hand, to have an aim means 
to have a program or plan. The plan rep- 
resents the results of mind already at work, 
an expression of foresight and organiza- 
tion. But the plan, as the aim, must be 
subject to change. Unless this is done, 
systematic procedure may be the very 
antithesis of acting with an aim. ‘‘To talk 
about an educational aim when each act of 
the pupil is dictated by the teacher (or by 
some precise prescribed plan) ... is to 
talk nonsense.”’ 

So much of a presentation of the prin- 
ciples relating to the nature of aim seems 
necessary to lay a foundation for the fol- 
lowing conclusions for supervisory prac- 
tice. 

In the first place, the nature of aim 
implies that supervision is subordinate to 
teaching, that it exists in a service rela- 
tionship. In the school activities are al- 
ready under way. The most effective and 
profitable development of these is the goal. 
The supervisor’s task is to free them to 
fuller and more complete and more profit- 
able expression. The supervisor must 
analyze the situation, discover the forces 
at work, the interests and activities under 
way, consider them in relation to educa- 
tional values, and aid in realizing a finer 
codperation of forces. It does not mean 
the supervisor must accept conditions but 
that she shall start from and work with 
conditions as they are, to reorganize them, 
to effect desirable changes in them, rather 
than to impose upon this situation some 
supposedly superior plan or criteria. 

Such a situation is quite at variance with 
the early inspectorial type of supervision. 
The reaction of teachers to supervision and 
supervisors suggests that the attitude of 
superior judgment has not been replaced 
in any large measure by the spirit of serv- 

2Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 126. 


ice. While the ‘‘helping teacher’’ idea is 
not new, it has not gone very deep. Much 
good would accrue to the supervisor- 
teacher relationship if this first implication 
of the nature of aim could permeate all 
supervisory activities. 

In the second place, the nature of aim 
has certain implications for programs and 
plans in supervision. Being intelligent or 
having an aim means that one has consid- 
ered the forces at work in relation to the 
values desired and has made a plan of 
work. One finds support here for the 
growing tendency to seek to improve in- 
struction by a program of constructive 
work, such as: curriculum improvement in 
any grade or subject, a discovery and or- 
ganization of educative pupil activities, a 
plan for the improvement of teaching read- 
ing, ete. One sees from this point of view 
also the weakness of chance classroom visi- 
tation, passing advice or criticism of de- 
tails, today this, tomorrow that, and again 
something else—mere patchwork super- 
vision. 

It means the very opposite of a program 
made out by the supervisor without refer- 
ence to the situation. ‘‘An educational 
aim must be founded upon the intrinsic 
activities and needs (including original in- 
stinct and acquired habits) of the given 
individual to be educated.’’? Whether we 
think of supervision as a means of promot- 
ing the growth of the teacher as learner 
or as a means of aiding the teacher to bet- 
ter promote child education, we are forced 
to conclude that supervisory plans must 
grow out of the classroom situation. 

They must not only grow out of a study 
of the classroom situation, they must be 
the result of supervisor-teacher codpera- 
tion. This is not a mere concession of the 
supervisor to the ‘‘unreasonable inde- 
pendence’’ of teachers. It is not merely a 
means of enlisting the interest, securing the 
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cooperation and educating them to the 
newer points of view the supervisor may 
have in mind. Neither may it be a mere 
perfunctory codperation if the best plan 
is to be secured. While the supervisor may 
have educational values more clearly in 
mind and know the shortcomings of the 
school better than the teaching force knows 
them, yet the teachers have a more inti- 
mate knowledge of their own interests and 
abilities and a more accurate knowledge 
of the many pupils whose education is at 
stake. Only as the teacher brings to the 
council table the driving forces found in 
her boys and girls, their interests and 
needs, and freely reveals her own bent and 
ability will the program be effective. 

The need of attention on this point is 
revealed by the steps in constructing super- 
visory programs given by Burton.? Step 
five in his plan reads as follows: ‘‘ Publish 
the plan in printed or mimeographed form. 
Place it in the hands of teachers, super- 
visors, and principals, and, if necessary, 
devote a general meeting to explanation 
and discussion. The amount of teacher 
participation used in constructing the plan 
in the first place will determine, in some 
measure, the course to be followed here.”’ 
It is evident from Burton’s discussion that 
the basic significance of the teacher’s par- 
ticipation was not apparent to him. 

Here we find some implication as to the 
scope of a supervisory program. What 
we desire is growing teachers and improve- 
ment in the educational opportunities of 
boys and girls. There is evident advantage 
in a codperative, concentrated attack upon 
a common problem by the entire force. 
However, such a program may be selected 
and concentrated upon for the convenience 
of the supervisor or for mere administra- 
tive efficiency. Sometimes it is undertaken 
in order to provide material for individual 


* The Making of Supervisory Programs, W. H. Burton, Elementary School Journal, 


p. 375. 


research or for publication. While con- 
centration has its advantages, any program 
should be so generously conceived that each 
individual teacher may find in it an op- 
portunity to work upon the problem in 
ways that, will enable her to render her 
greatest contribution and find keenest 
satisfaction. 

In carrying out any program provision 
for variation must be made. The teacher 
is one member of a developing situation. 
Aim implies intelligence. This feature will 
influence both the nature of the plan itself 
and its administration. A program may be 
so conducted that the teacher can do noth- 
ing but follow prescribed procedure, or the 
plan itself may be so exact and determined 
that variation will be a fault. 

If we state definitely the objectives or 
outcomes for the year and ‘‘outline for 
each objective the specific and detailed pro- 
cedures which will be utilized in achiev- 
ing the objective,’’ we are not thinking in 
terms of an intelligent teacher dealing with 
unique individuals but in terms of admin- 
istrative efficiency and definite businesslike 
procedure. We cannot bring over into 
supervisory planning the principles of the 
industrial and business world without a 
tremendous sacrifice. Yet there is a strong 
tendency in this direction. In Burton’s 
program, previously referred to, the ele- 
ment of flexibility is mentioned as a final 
point. It seems, however, merely to have 
been added as one more point rather than 
the expression of a principle basis in all 
program thinking. 

The nature of aim suggests certain con- 
clusions relating to standards in super- 
vision. Desire for standards may arise 
from two sources. We may wish them as 
a means of stimulating and focusing effort, 
increasing achievement, and enabling us 
to evaluate the results. We may, on the 
Jan., 1926, 
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other hand, wish standards mainly as a 
means of getting things settled, knowledge 
of where we are and where we are going. 
One of the significant implications of school 
work that provides for aims on the part 
of children and for intelligent guidance 
by the teacher is that it raises a question 
as to standardization of the old type. Ten- 
tative standards of attainment may be sug- 
gested. Standards in the form of prin- 
ciples of procedure, principles for selecting 
subject matter, principles bearing upon the 
quality of experience provided for the 
child, principles relating to the nature of 
teacher-pupil relationships, etc., may be set 
forth. But they should be upon the level 
of principles, 7.¢e., they are to be used as 
guiding suggestions in an attempt to solve 
each particular situation intelligently. 

Even specific objectives or standards 
have a place. They represent a laudable 
attempt to rise above vagueness and gen- 
eralities. But if the attainments which 
children are to reach are definitely set 
forth and expected of all, then is the im- 
plication of ‘‘aim’’ ignored. If the 
‘‘standards’’ for teaching procedure are 
specified in detail and rigidly observed, 
then is the teacher’s activity reduced to the 
level of mere technique. Since aims at 
any one time are to arise out of the situa- 
tion and express the most effective com- 
bination of forces at work, and since pupils 
are variable, since interests, activities, 
abilities, and needs are an unknown quan- 
tity, since the teacher is likewise an un- 
known individual, our grade attainments 
and specific objectives as invariable goals 
are ruled out. This conclusion applies with 
equal force to the so-called ‘‘standards of 
supervision.’’ Good teaching cannot be so 
finally and specificially predetermined. 

It is not a sufficient observation of this 
implication of the nature of aim to provide 
merely for variation in quantity. We are 
ignoring its full meaning if we do not 


provide for qualitative difference. Unless 
we look upon specific predetermined objec- 
tives merely as suggestive and provide in 
our leadership for variations in quality as 
well as quantity, then teaching and super- 
vision are reduced to the level of drill 
where facts, habits, and skills are con- 
cerned and to either direct or indirect in- 
doctrination for attitudes and ideals. 

The nature of aim has a definite bearing 
upon the use of the rating scale. The 
purpose of supervision from the present 
point of view is to help the teacher realize 
a most effective combination of the forces 
at work in her school. This quality is not 
uniform. The methods and procedure are 
not uniform, yet the rating scale implies 
a uniform standard. As a suggestive chart 
for supervisory examination or for self- 
criticism by the teacher, it is good. Asa 
standard if rigidly applied for judging 
instruction, it does not provide for intelli- 
gence on the part of the teacher. It would 
tend to mechanize instruction. Detroit has 
attempted to meet this problem somewhat 
by providing different scales for different 
conditions. This is better than one, but 
if artistic teaching is to be encouraged, 
then each teacher must be judged as to 
the extent to which she, in the light of 
educational principles and values, intelli- 
gently meets the situation before her. 

In order that supervisory efforts may be 
exerted toward the attainment of aims that 
are related to the school situation, it is 
important that a supervisor know a teacher 
as an individual and that a spirit of co- 
operation exist between them. The use of 
a rating scale tends to blind the super- 
visor to the teacher’s special abilities. It 
tends to produce mechanical judgments. 
The use of a rating scale distracts the 
teacher’s attention from pupil activities, 
pupil needs, and the peculiar demands of 
the situation, or from her own special 
ability. She becomes conscious of the 
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supervisor’s judgment of her standing as 
compared with others. The use of the rat- 
ing scale by the supervisor is contrary to 
the first principle stated in this paper. It 
tends to develop antagonism between 
supervisor and teacher instead of a mutual 
sympathy. The supervisor is critic and 
judge, not helper. 

All this has certain definite implications 
for the training of supervisors. The super- 
visor is to serve the teacher, to assist her 
in more effectively codrdinating the activi- 
ties and forces of her school for greater 
educational returns. The nature of this 
service depends upon the situation. The 
program of work is to be discovered and 
developed to fit the situation. This is to 
be so conducted that it is not only made to 
fit the individual teacher and her prob- 
lems but is to be handled so that at each 
step it further adjusts itself to the demands 
of a developing, changing situation. The 
supervisor is to evaluate teaching in terms 
of the degree of intelligence and artistry 


each teacher exhibits in meeting her own 
situation rather than by some standard 
type or rule. Ability to do this depends 
not upon a mastery of ready-made solu- 
tions. Job analysis of a supervisor’s duties ~ 
with specific training for each will not 
produce the kind of supervisor needed. 
Such training will prepare one to meet 
such problems. It does not prepare one to 
meet successfully a novel problem. And 
in education, unless one shuts his eyes to 
significant differences, all problems are in 
part novel. While best current practices 
should be intimately known to the super- 
visor and effective ways of meeting typical 
situations ready at hand, the type of super- 
vision implied in the ‘‘nature of aim’’ de- 
mands a supervisor intimately acquainted 
with the fundamental principles of edu- 
cation and of the learning process. Only 
from such a background is the supervisor 
able to face novel situations, evaluate this 
new combination of forces, and work out a 
novel and satisfactory solution. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN VOCABULARY BUILDING 


Cuara D. LEBEIS 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, St. Paul, Minnesota 


The searchlight of standard tests showed 
English accomplishment below what should 
be attained. <A diagnosis of the situation 
made it clear that work in strengthening 
or building vocabulary was urgent. The 
problem was attacked by an interested and 
thoughtful group of teachers. The out- 
standing trends mentioned in this report 
suggest merely the wide initiative of the 
teaching corps. 

While the goal was to arouse the sentence 
and paragraph sense in the consciousness 
of the child, the teachers set about enlarg- 
ing vocabulary command through vital ex- 
perience so that each member of the group 
might express himself more appropriately, 
more effectively, and more clearly. In the 
effort to organize ideas into definite se- 
quence, such ideals as (1) sticking to the 
point, (2) being clear, (3) leaving out the 
unnecessary, (4) beginning and ending 
strongly, (5) being courteous in manner as 
well as correct in speech, (6) supplying 
concrete details, were constant objectives. 

In the procedure all school subjects have 
offered opportunity for enlargement both 
directly and indirectly. Particularly mean- 
ingful and rich experiences of the indi- 
vidual or group have been capitalized. The 
various groups have initiated and adapted 
few or many activities as their needs evi- 
denced and the judgment of the teacher de- 
termined. The teachers have recognized 
Colvin’s statement, ‘‘It is not the facts and 
habits that have been acquired in the learn- 
ing process that count so much, as the dis- 
position to learn new facts and acquire new 
habits.’’ With this philosophy in mind, 
together with a building scheme to meet 


the needs of the group, the project was 
launched with a definite plan (1) to create 
a proper mind-set or readiness through de- 
sire to enlarge vocabulary; (2) to eliminate 
some few undesirable forms of speech by 
the use of desirable forms, to make this 
practice result in satisfaction, the improper 
use result in displeasure; (3) to use emula- 
tion by having the group check and record 
growth in some way. The experiment as 
earried out included activities in: 


1. The building of vocabulary suggested by a 
picture. 

2. Matching exercises consisting of sets of op- 
posites, homonyms, synonyms. 

3. Classification exercises. 

4, Self-selected, purposeful activity to eliminate 
some common errors. 

5. Class exercises in word substitution or word 
choice. 

6. Vocabulary booklets. 


PICTURE-SUGGESTED VOCABULARY 


First and second grades have benefited 
through this exercise, which has progressed 
in two ways: first, through conversation 
about a picture; by question and sug- 
gestion, the children have contributed 
in sentences the words or phrases sug- 
gested by the picture. New and de- 
sirable words are placed on the board by 
the teacher. The picture and vocabulary 
are then put on a suitable mount. 

A typical exercise observed, proceeded in 
this way. The picture is a landscape with 
a small child being annoyed by a large 
goose, which is the leader of a flock. In 
the distance is a red-roofed farmhouse sur- 
rounded by an orchard. The many trees 
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east soft purple shadows over the greater 
part of the picture. 


Leacher: “Here is a picture I think you will 
enjoy.” 

Ist child: “My, there’s a lot of ducks!” 

ond child: “There’s a whole herd of them!” 

3rd child: “You don’t say herd for ducks, you 
say herd for cows.” 

Teacher: “What should you say when you 
speak of many ducks?” 

ord child: “You say flock.” 

Teacher: “What is the new word Dick gave 
you?” 

Children: ‘Flock. 

Teacher: “We cut ducks in art last week. Were 
they like these?” 

5th child: “These have longer necks.” 

6th child: “Maybe these are geese.” 

Leacher: Writes geese. 

3rd child: “When I was on a farm once a 
goose chased me.” 

Teacher: Writes goose beside geese. 
would you use goose?” 

6th child: “When you talk about one, you say 
goose.” 


“When 


The completed exercise contributed the 
following words: 


geese tree top webbed feet _ hissing 
goose tree trunk farm house orchard 
flock red-roofed nine 


In the oral composition of a personal ex- 
perience, the children are encouraged to 
‘use some of the new vocabulary. Some 
‘teachers have written the contributions of 
the group in notebooks that they might 
‘be read later. This has also been an aid 
‘to the teacher in checking vocabulary 
‘growth. The underlined words show the 
‘carry-over of the vocabulary work of ten 
children. 


First Grape Oran Composrrion 


1, “Once when I was at Minnehaha Falls, I 
saw a flock of ducks swimming. They came up 
to the shore. I saw that they had webbed feet.” 


2. “We have a bird house in our back yard. 
It is in the tree top. Uncle put a ladder up 
against the tree trunk when he put the bird 
house up. We put a baby sparrow in it.” 

3. “My grandfather used to let me feed his 
chickens. He had a big flock of them. An old 
gobbler used to feed with them. He pecked me 
one day with his sharp bill.” 

4. “When we used to feed the chickens on 
the farm, they came running in big flocks, They 
came so fast they almost made us tumble over.” 

5. “My grandfather was working in his 
orchard one day. He was painting the tree 
trunks so that the insects would not get into the 
bark. An old tree fell on his leg and hurt him 
so he had to go to the hospital. His leg grew 
back on, though.” 

6. “When it stormed the other night I was 
looking out the window. The clouds were pur- 
plish blue. I was afraid.” 

7. “I have a bright yellow canary at home. 
Yesterday Mother gave him water for his bath. 
My careless canary splashed the water all over 
me.” 

8. “We have an old-fashioned garden at 
home. There are pansies, petunias, and many 
other beautiful flowers in it. I water the gar- 
den every day with my little sprinkling can.” 

9. “I have a garden of my very own. Would 
you like to know how I planted it? First I 
spaded it. Then I raked it very smoothly. I 
made little furrows and planted the seeds. After 
I covered the seeds with rich black dirt, I 
watered the garden with my little sprinkling 
can.” 

10. “I needed some rich black dirt for my 
garden. When Mr. White brought the load of 
dirt, his horses stepped on mother’s garden. 
She was very glad that she had not planted 
many of the seeds. Now I am helping her make 
& new garden.” 


In the second procedure the children 
mounted small pictures on 5” x 9” card- 
board. A few words suggested by the pic- 
ture were written on the mounts. This 
type of material was used: 

1. For exercises giving practice in the 
use of verb forms such as I see, I saw, I 
have, I had, ete. 
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2. For building a sentence with alphabet 
cards in desk builders, or writing sentences 
on the board. 

3. For expression in a short paragraph. 

4. To suggest a personal experience. 

When sentences are constructed in desk 
builders, the teacher places on the board the 
good beginning words or phrases suggested 
by the children, such as, I have, Here is, 
This is. The child chooses, if necessary, a 
beginning suitable to the picture and vo- 
eabulary. 

Two games have helped to build para- 
graphs. The sandman may cause the child 
to dream; or a fairy godmother may turn 
a child into the object represented in his 
picture. The italicized words show the 
vocabulary of several pictures. 


Typrioan B2 Storres SHowiING CARRY-OVER OF 
Six CHILDREN 


1. “IT am a poor little lost lamb. A farmer 
found me when I was bleating in the field. I 
hope he finds my mother too.” 

2. “T am a beautiful yellow butterfly. My 
wings flutter when I fly. I don’t like the boys 
to catch me.” 

3. “I dreamed that I was an eagle. My nest 
was on a mountain peak. When I went soaring 
through the sky all the other birds were afraid 
of me.” 

4, “T dreamed that I was a wee brownie. One 
day I fooled the cat and changed myself into a 
mouse. When pussy tried to catch me I turned 
into a brownie again. She was so startled at 
my pranks.” 

5. “Last night I went to a birthday party. 
When they gave me my ice cream I couldn’t 
eat another morsel.” 

6. “I was hostess Saturday. I had a tea 
party. We were mannerly at the table.” 


MATCHING EXERCISES 


These exercises consist of lists of words 
written on tagboard. Beside the word is 
a blank space in which the worker lays the 
small word card on which is the word that 


is the opposite, a synonym or a homonym, 
as the exercise dictates. Checking has been 
carried on in three ways: (1) the teacher 
checks, (2) a child who has completed an 
exercise checks, (8) the pupil checks him- 
self from proof. Upon accurate completion 
of an exercise, the child writes his name on 
the envelope provided for the small word 
eards. Through such exercises, children 
have become acquainted with names of 
meats, staple groceries, dry goods, fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, toys, games, food, 
clothing, animals, and birds. 


CLASSIFICATION EXERCISE 


This is similar to the matching exercise. 
Upon blank spaces on a cardboard the child 
lays, in the proper place, the word ecards 
for the names of articles of that class. As 
a variation the teacher may write num- 
bered words on the blackboard. The child 
then places the proper numeral on his card 
or paper. These exercises are checked in 
the same way as the matching exercises. 


TYPICAL CLASSIFICATION EXERCISE 


Meat Dry Goods Groceries 

mutton ribbon sugar 

bacon pins vinegar 

beef cotton salt 

ham gingham flour 
Matching and classification exercises 


have preceded talks on such topies as toys, 
games, pets, and home. 


SELF-SELECTED PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITINS 


Space will permit but brief mention of 
some of these activities, which were carried 
on with much zeal on the part of the chil- 
dren, with corresponding results. 

1. An orchard arranged on a sand table 
offered opportunity for the children to 
plant trees, the fruit of which was correct 
English. The crop of fruit grew as correct 
English was used. Errors caused a pluck- 
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ing of some piece of fruit for each wrong 
expression. 

2. A pig sty, in which the child who 
used incorrect English must place his name 
and word, was located in another part of 
this room. 

3. A simple chart on which was sketched 
two old men with suitcases labelled Nice 
and Good respectively, bore the heading, 
‘‘Nice and Good need a vacation.’’ Below 
on the chart were the children’s substitu- 
tions for. the two words. 


(1) An interesting book. 
(2) An amusing story. 
(3) A pleasant time. 

(4) A happy time. 

(5) A delightful time. 
(6) A delicious apple. 
(7) A kind mother. 

(8) A well-behaved child. 
(9) Warm clothing. 
(10) Strong shoes. 
(11) A becoming hat. 


4. A hospital, in which was placed the 
names of children who were tagged for use 
of certain errors the group decided to 
eliminate, was quite effective with another 
group. Correct use of the word released 
the patient to the convalescent ward first, 
then to the sun parlor. Three correct 
usages permitted the discharge of the 
patient. 

5. A skit written by a fourth-grade 
group was another effective activity. Poor 
English vagabonds were captured and 
sentenced to life imprisonment as the group 
refused to parole them. 

6. A monthly edition of a room paper 
was stimulating to a second-grade group. 
Contributions were judged by the group. 
The most interesting account of a birthday, 
the best bed-time stories and poems, to- 
gether with accepted news, lost and found 
items, good English contests, cross-word 
puzzles, and jokes made up the issues. The 
following are typical poems: 


A Funny Man 


A funny little man 
With a kiddy ear, 
Couldn’t go fast, 
Couldn’t go far, 
Couldn’t go to market, 
Couldn’t go to town, 
Couldn’t go up a hill, 
Couldn’t go down, 
Couldn’t turn circles, 
Couldn’t go straight, 
Couldn’t be early, 
And never was late. 


Moruer’s Day 


Mother’s Day is coming. 
Blue birds are coming too, 
All in their best dresses, 
All are trimmed in blue. 


SPRING 
Spring has come hither, 
Birds have built their nests. 
Robins, blue birds, and swallows 
All invite their guests. 


REPRESENTATIVE LOCALS 


We are going to have a picnic next week. 
Ice cream will be served. 

The lights were out during the storm last 
night. 

We have some new trees and shrubs on our 
school lawn. Let’s all try to take care of them. 

We had a paper sale May 6, 1925. The side 
we were working for got second prize or, in 
other words, $2.00. 


WORD CHOICE EXERCISES 


As a preliminary assignment or warm- 
ing-up exercise, topics or titles for talks 
are discussed in the light of variety or 
choice of words to express the same or 
similar ideas. The words suggested by the 
group are written on the board by the 
teacher: ie., for ran, substitute sped, fled, 
tore, dashed; for went, use tiptoed, 
sneaked, stole, stepped cautiously, crept 
stealthily. 
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Frequently the picture will suggest 
words which otherwise would not come to 
mind, A picture of the sandman called 
forth these sentences in a B-Fourth grade: 


1. “The drowsy children were closely cuddled 
together in the cozy hammock while the sand- 
man, stealthily creeping through the twilight, 
threw the golden sand into their half-closed 
eyes.” 

2 “The sandman came slyly stealing through 
the light of the mellow moon.” 

3. “The sandman came slyly stealing through 
the shimmering pines, with his dusky brown 
bag upon his back.” 

4. “The drowsy children are happily dream- 
ing in the cozy hammock with the mellow moon- 
light sending its golden rays upon them.” 


VOCABULARY BOOKLETS 


Third and fourth grades have found this 
activity helpful. Words written in the 
booklets have been taken from (1) read- 
ing, (2) conversation of superiors, (3) 
matching exercises. As a rule the group 
has decided upon the two or three words 
to be put in the booklet each time. Some 
groups have chosen to write only the word 
for future reference; others have written a 
sentence, an explanation, or a meaning 
with the word. In all oral or written work, 
use of booklet words has been commended 
and encouraged. 


Pages FRoM A THIRD GRADE BOOKLET 


companion—close friend 
mist—fine rain represent—stand for 
cuddle—get close seize—grab 
disagreeable-unpleasant custom—habit 
envious—jealous console—soothe 
perform—to do adorned—decorated 
amazed—surprised odor—smell 


except—leave out 


CARRY-OVER IN THIRD GRADE WORK 
Sentences from third grade composition : 


1. “My umbrella sheltered me from the rain.” 


2. “I disturbed my father so much that he 
scolded me.” 

3. “Cuffy smelled a familiar odor.” 

4. “I was amazed to see my turtle jump out 
of the bowl.” 

5. “My dog was bruised by an automobile.” 


Compositions showing vocabulary carry- 
over: 


A Great SURPRISE 


1. “My father and I went fishing for sun 
fish. We did not suppose that we could get any 
bigger fish. My father sat in the stern of the 
boat. Presently I felt a bite. When I drew 
it in I had a large pike. I was greatly surprised 
and excited.” 


A SURPRISE 


2. “One day I went out to play. I went by 
the side of the house. Something black jumped 
at me. I was astonished and ran into the house. 
When I looked back I discovered it was only 
our black cat. I felt very foolish.” 


My SvuRpPRISE 


3. “One night I had to go to bed early. I 
turned out the light and snuggled in bed. Sud- 
denly I heard a noise. I was startled. I 
jumped out of bed and looked all around. It 
was only my kitty who had come to say good 
night.” 


A Txeirty Birp 


4, “Woodpeckers are thrifty birds. When 
they are not hungry they put grasshoppers and 
insects in cracks in the trees. They give other 
birds things to eat. I like the woodpecker be- 
cause he is not selfish.” 


A Fire 


5. “One night I saw a blazing fire about 
three blocks from my house. I ran all the way 
over there. When I reached the place I saw 
that it was only a huge bon-fire.” 


Carry-over from vocabulary booklets as 
checked through a day in a B-4th grade: 
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1. “We should use moderate speed in writ- 
ing.” 
2. “T have learned by experience.” 
3. “Richard is not aware of the importance 
of using movement.” 
4. “Miss Nelson affirmed what Kenneth 
said.” 
5. “Marguerite inspired me to do better in 
writing.” 
6. “My ambition is to get a button.” 
7. “When we went to the library, all the 
children came arrayed in their best clothes.” 
8. “We saw innumerable books in the 
library.” 
9. “My mother said I should express my 
gratitude to you for taking me to the library.” 
10. “The people in the reading room looked 
intelligent.” 
ll. “We crossed Third Street when there was 
a lull in the traffie.” 
12. “We had a good view of the Mississippi 
River.” 
13. “Are we going to give narratives today 9?” 
14. “Antoinette’s mother is very indulgent to 
her.” 
15. “T have made a firm resolve to stand on 
my two feet.” 
16. “The eighth notes are inseparable when a 
' quarter note receives one beat.” 
17. “They are firm friends.” 
staunch friends.” 


“They are 


Fourth-grade composition showing carry- 
over : 


WIND 


1. During Christmas vacation, I went to- 
bogganing with mother and father. They in- 
sisted that I sit in front. I didn’t realize that 
the wind would blow the snow in my face as it 
did. When we reached the bottom of the hill, 
I was snow from my head to my feet. Every- 
body laughed, but I didn’t think it was funny. 
No one can persuade me to sit in front again. 


Heipine Moruer 


2. My mother was ill a few days ago. I 
helped her as much as I could. I washed the 
dishes and made the beds. It is a blessing to 
have a mother to work for. Mother was very 


thankful for what I had done. I was very glad 
that she thought my work was well done. 


EARNING AND SAVING 


3. Every winter I shovel snow for a lady. 
She gives me a quarter for doing it. It is 
hard work when the snow is deep because it 
hurts my back. I am sure I earn that quarter 
then. I save it to put in my bank. This draws 
interest and increases my money. I’m going to 
buy a baseball suit with all this money. 


Imaginative stories written about a series 
of pictures in the English textbook: 


Waren Tommy Ran Away 


1. Tommy had stolen some sandwiches that 
his mother had made. She caught him and 
made him sit on the chair in the corner for 
fifteen minutes. “I can’t stand this any longer,” 
said Tommy. He decided to run away. He 
sneaked out the front door and sped toward 
the river. 

The prettiest butterfly fluttered in front of 
him. He chased it. He was having such a fine 
time that he did not notice that it was growing 
dark. Some bats flapped their wings. It ter- 
rified him greatly. The moon came out and 
seemed to say, “Why did you run away?” 
Suddenly he heard a bark. It was Roby’s. His 
father came out of the bushes and took him 
home. 

At his mother’s knee he begged to be forgiven. 
She did not punish him because he had been 
punished enough. Tommy had learned a lesson. 


2. Tommy had been a bad boy and was sent 
to the corner. The clock’s hands seemed to 
move as slowly as a snail. He wished now he 
had not stolen the cookies. His mother had 
gone to the store. He was determined to run 
away. He took some lunch and flew in the 
opposite direction from the store. 

He thought it great fun wandering by the 
brook and picking flowers, for it was a very 
nice day. Before he realized it, it was night. 
A bat flew down. He jumped on a twig. It 
broke. He thought it was a bear after him. 
He dropped his hat and fled in terror. Imagine 
his relief when he heard Jack’s bark and saw 
his father. 
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His father and mother questioned him until 
it was time for bed. A very penitent boy was 
Tommy. He had punished himself more than 
his mother had. 


3. Thirty minutes seemed to Tommy lke 
thirty hours. He had pulled the cat’s tail. For 
punishment his mother made him sit in a corner. 
He said to himself, “I think I will run away 
and play all afternoon.” He tiptoed to the 
pantry and grabbed a sack of crackers. He 
stepped cautiously out the door and looked up 
the street and down. 

His way was clear. He dashed down the 
street until he was out of sight. While chasing 
butterflies and skipping stones into the brook, 
the time went rapidly. Before he knew it, dark- 
mess was on. A bat flew over his head and a 
ghostly voice from the tree top said, “Who are 
you?” He was filled with terror. He wished 
that he hadn’t run away. Tommy heard some 
awful sounds. He heard a dog barking and 
saw a light. It was his father coming with a 
lantern. 

He went home with his father. He asked 
his mother to forgive him. Tommy told his 
mother that he would never run away again. 


A-FourtH GRADE LETTERS 


1. Dear Mother: 

I learned from grandma that father was ill. 
I am very sorry. Grandma says I am always 
getting. into mischief. She says she always 
has to scold me, but I don’t care because I 
have so much fun. 

I had an ezciting adventure the other day. 
It may not seem very thrilling to you, but it 
was at the moment. I went out to get some 
eggs. I reached in for an egg, but instead I 
drew out black pussy. I think it was a peculiar 
place for a pussy, don’t you? 

Your loving daughter. 


2. Dear Mother: 

I want you to persuade father to let me stay 
here all winter. Tell him that grandma says 
my behavior is unusually fine. I am contented 
here. 

I had an exciting adventure today. I went 
out to the hen house to gather eggs. I per- 
ceived a well-hidden nest. I said to myself, 
“My, that nest ought to be well filled!” So I 


put my hand in the nest and I felt something 
that was very slippery. I saw it when it jumped 
out of the nest. My, how I did run! When I 
reached home I was exhausted. Grandmother: 
said she was astonished when she saw me run- 
ning so fast. Grandma comforted me and said 
it was a wonder I wasn’t bitten, for what I 
saw was a black snake. 
Your loving daughter. 


3. Dear Mother: 

I want to come home. I don’t like it out here 
any more. There is too much confusion. Yes- 
terday the dog was so disagreeable he wouldn’t 
eat a thing. The hens wouldn’t lay as many 
eggs as they are supposed to lay. Grandma 
and grandpa had such an argument over things, 
it was terrible. Everything was the same today, 
everything upside down in the barn-yard. 

Why can’t I go with you to New York? 
Please write and tell me why. 

Your loving daughter. 


CONCLUSION 


Effectiveness of the remedial measures 
used could not be determined from so short 
an application. Certain attitudes and in- 
terests, however, have become evident. 

1. A constructively critical observance 
of vocabulary at home and at school with 
a desirable mind-set. 

2. Interest and codperation on the part of 
the parents in vocabulary growth. 

3. Increased interest in the subject of 
English throughout the daily activities, 
with a more purposeful unity with other 
school subjects. 

4. Codperation and increased initiative 
among members of the group. 

5. A wholesome challenge of latent abili- 
ties. 

6. Satisfaction that comes from a per- 
sonal feeling that work has been well done. 

On the part of the teacher there has been 
a vitalization in the teaching of English in 
its several aspects of composition, reading, 
and literature, as well as the satisfaction 
which comes from seeing her guidance re- 
sult in steady growth. 


MENTAL HYGIENE APPLIED TO FIRST GRADE TRAINING 


ELLEN A. MAHER 
Psychological Examiner, Child Study Department, Rochester, New York 


It is now an established fact that train- 
ing and education should begin shortly 
after birth. During this period—the pre- 
school period—training should be directed 
toward the establishment of correct physi- 
eal, mental, moral, and social habits. 

Results, obtained by use of physical, 
mental, moral and social measurements, 
will aid in selecting those children who 
have obtained the required standards 
necessary for successful experience in first 
grade activities—as the first grade is 
now organized. Individual measurements 
viewed not only from a quantitative but 
also from a qualitative aspect promote re- 
spect for individuality. Individual intelli- 
gence tests reveal the mental age level; 
physical measurements indicate the extent 
of physical development—as determined by 
the height and weight index, the state of 
molar teeth, eyes, ears, motor control, and 
speech development. It is difficult to separ- 
ate moral and social development. Meas- 
urements of moral and social development 
on an age level basis are at present in an 
experimental stage. Qualitative estimates 
ean be made by observing children in 
school activities which embrace responsi- 
bility, knowledge of right and wrong, re- 
spect for order, property, ownership, spirit 
of fair play, ete. 

Respect for individuality, from a peda- 
gogical standpoint, develops as a result of 
consideration and analysis of the different 
types of learner. At the present time in- 
terest centers primarily on the sociological 
viewpoint. While the primary root of all 
educative activity is in the instinctive, free, 
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impulsive attitudes and resulting activities 
of the individual child, the ‘‘big’’ purpose 
of school is to train toward codperative and 
mutually helpful living. The sociologists 
tell us that most individuals fall into two 
types of learners: one, those who work best 
under the stimulus which comes from 
others, work better in codperation than 
alone, learn more readily from books and 
respond to oral rather than written work; 
the other type, those who work better alone 
and from inner compulsion. The peda- 
gogue describes two types of learners: one, 
those who learn to do by doing, that is, by 
self-education which develops qualities of 
leadership and leads to the production of 
original work; the other, those who re- 
spond to more or less didactic methods of 
the school. As training, not instruction, 
is the watchword of education, individuals 
inclined to follow the didacties of the school 
should be directed and encouraged to par- 
ticipate in independent activities—both in- 
dividual and group projects. Thus train- 
ing should direct activities toward social 
ends. 

It is necessary to have an objective 
method of determining the type of learner. 
Recorded observations of each child (for a 
definite period of time) are helpful in 
analyzing and studying the reactions of 
each individual. 

The writer found the following outline 
helpful in studying the six-year-old child. 
Thirty-one children were selected for ob- 
servation. Individual tests (Binet-Simon) 
were given to this group. Chronological 
ages ranged from six years to six years 
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and ten months; Intelligence Quotients 
ranged from ninety to one hundred and 
ten. 


I. Physical Age. 

. Weight. 

Height. 

. First molars (developed or undeveloped). 
. Condition of eyes. 

. Condition of ears. 

. Speech control. 

. Motor control. 


. Posture { sitting. 
standing. 


Oo ANaANhwone 


Nationality. 
Size of family. 

9. Morbidity history J Kind of home. 
Sickness — personal 
or any family sick- 
ness. 


II. Pedagogical Age. 


1. Reading. 

a. Has the child expressed a desire to 
read? How expressed? 

b. Does he use reading as a “tool”—for 
pleasure or for enjoyment? 

ce. Does he apply “phonics”? Does he 
use phonies independently? 

d. Is he reading mere “words”? 

2. Writing. 

a. Do you find the muscles sufficiently 
developed to control and use chalk or 
pencil readily? 

b. Is writing correlated with other ac- 
tivities—label drawings, ete? Trans- 
fer printed words into written? 

ce. How is this interest expressed? 

3. Drawing (free). 

a. What element do you find represented 
in his drawings—humor, grotesque- 
ness, incongruity, exaggeration? 

b. Are they natural reactions to his 
feelings? 

ce. Do they give satisfaction? If so, how 
expressed ? 

4, Manipulation (occupations). 
a. Record examples of this activity as 


expressed (in use of building blocks, 
tools, collecting, etc.). 

b. Are they original, imitative, or the 
result of suggestions? 

ce. Are they simple or complex in con- 
struction—individual or group proj- 
ects? 

d. Note the “span” of interest. 


5, Habits. 


a. List habits already formed (cleanli- 
ness, food habits, posture). 

b. List new habits formed as a matter 
of training (brushing teeth, working 
habits, degree of codperation noted). 

e. Note whimsical habits (eye move- 
ments, twirling buttons when talking, 
ete.). 

6. Moral Reactions. 

a. Is child obedient? 

b. Does he respect authority—ownership 
—know difference between right and 
wrong? 

e. Does the child le? Are the lies 
imaginary or without “set purpose’? 

d. Is he selfish—does he steal? 


7. Social Reactions. 


a. Does child play games well? (with 
zest?) 

b. Is he interested in the games of the 
group? 

ce. Is he a prig? <A leader? Does he 
prefer to work individually or in a 
group? 

d. Is he a good follower? 

e. Does he accept punishment? 


8. Emotional Reactions. 


a. Type. 

1. Emotional (easily kindled, strongly 
felt) ? 

2. Neutral? 

3. Unemotional (repressed or just 
naturally placid) ? 

b. Pleasant or unpleasant attitude to- 
ward things and persons, strong or 
weak preferences—prejudices? 

e. Does he face a difficult situation or 
task? 

d. Display dependent or independent 
attitude? 
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e. Is he affectionate? How is this ex- 
pressed ? 

f. Does he dream or walk in sleep? Has 
he any fears? 


. Behavior. 


a. Concentrate on one child for an entire 
session, record. every movement, 
everything attempted, everything ac- 
complished (reactions in work, play, 
leisure, etc.). 

b. Concentrate on one child while under 
controlled conditions, i.¢., a reading 
lesson. Note span of attention, in- 
terest, alertness, ete. 

ce. Concentrate on one child while under 
controlled conditions with reaction 
delayed. 


10. Record signs of “vocational” interests. 


The following case study illustrates the 
type of summary made from the study of 
recorded observations. 


Case I. Boy Chronological Age 6 yrs. 
Mental Age 6 yrs. 
Intelligence Quotient 100 


8. 


9. 
10. 


. Positive habits established. 


. Positive physical record. 
. Negative record in reading and writing. 


(No desire expressed.) 


. Drawings are purposeful, logical, and 


detailed. 


; Occupations indicate that this boy en- 


joys constructing large toys (wooden). 
Projects are lasting. 

(Health and 
work.) 


. Positive social and moral record. 
. Emotional—emotions easily incited—dis- 


turbs others (not malicious). 

Positive leadership record—leads games 
and other group activities. 

Behavior—is mischievous—easily upset. 
Vocational interests—desires to be a fore- 
man in a shop. 


Conclusion: This boy shows creative ability. 
Drawing and occupational work seem to be 


major interests. 


He has not experienced a 


need for reading or writing. Activities sug- 
gest that qualities of leadership have been 


developed. He is the type of learner who 
learns to do by doing. 


Case II. Girl Chronological Age 6 yrs. 
Mental Age 6 yrs., 6 mos. 
Intelligence Quotient 108 


Be 09 


aS 


10. 


. Positive physical record. 
. Positive record in reading and writing. 


Desires to read—new and difficult words 
add zest. Free play period devoted to 
reading—enjoys analytical element. 


. Drawings are purposeful and original. 
. Occupations indicate that this girl enjoys 


constructing larger toys; projects are 
lasting. 


. Positive habits established. 
. Positive moral and social development. 
. Emotional—has 


decided preferences; 
strives to obtain justice—individual or 
group. 


. Positive leadership record. 
9. 


Positive behavior record—seeks appro- 
bation. 

Vocational interest—desires to be a 
mother—enjoys making doll’s clothes, 
ete. Also cares for younger children. 


Conclusion: This girl has creative ability and 
is a leader. She is interested in occupational 
work and reading. Reading is a pleasure 
which fills a need. She could also be rated 
as the type of child who learns to do by 
doing. 


Case III. Boy Chronological Age 6 yrs.,5 mos. 


On 


~“] 


Mental Age 6 yrs., 9 mos. 
Intelligence Quotient 105 


. Positive physical record. 
- Positive reading record—not intensely in- 


terested—does not fill a need. Negative 
writing record—no desire noted. 


. Drawings natural reactions to feelings— 


give pleasure and satisfaction—are com- 
plex and complete. 


- Occupations indicate creative ability. 
. Positive habits established. 
. Negative moral and social record—noted 


in lack of group codperation, selfishness, 
egotism, inability to face tasks. 


. Rated as neutral in emotional reactions. 
. Negative leadership record—a follower. 
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9. Negative behavior record. 
10. Vocational interests—desires to be a 
carpenter. 

Conclusion: This child is in the individualistic 
stage; he has a strain of negation which 
needs direction—needs to be stimulated to 
group activity. Ability to read is evidently 
the result of training. 


Joy of discovery, capacity for invention, 
and vivid imaginations color the experi- 
ences of the six-year-old child. Knowledge 
is secured and clinched by productive and 
creative use. Thus environment should 
provide the stimuli which will enable each 
ehild to purpose judiciously, plan intelli- 
gently, and judge results. The school pro- 
vides companionship which promotes 
group activities. Each child has an oppor- 
tunity to reconstruct his experiences 
through the medium of the group. 

Language, which is more or less a social 
heritage, is also stimulated by the group 
activities of the school. The degree of 
linguistic development at this period de- 
pends partly on the environmental con- 
tacts of the pre-school period. Words and 
sentences become meaningful because of 
the interplay and adjustments made within 
the groups. Vocabularies are acquired 
along the line of interests. As desire or 
voluntary interests, from a hygienic stand- 
point, should be the key which motivates 
first-grade activity, let us stop and note the 
interests of the six-year-old child. The 
following list expresses the interests of the 
group of thirty-six first-grade children 
previously mentioned. 


Clothes. 

Cutting out doll’s dress. 
Cutting out pictures. 
Reading. 

Writing. 

Playing baseball. 
Playing school. 
Playing house. 

Playing store. 


Playing mother’s activities. 
Playing soldier. 

Playing cowboy. 

Playing tag. 

Playing with doll carriage. 
Playing with sister. 


Interests of this group center on imita- 
tive and representative plays. Three chil- 
dren in this group display four inter- 
ests, ten children three, while twelve have 
but one interest. One notes that many 
of the same interests were expressed in the 
spontaneous drawings of the group. 

Drawing is another way of telling a 
story by depicting that which is recognized 
and yet cannot be expressed in words. It 
is noted that environment, season, and 
previous school training influence draw- 
ings. The six-year-old level is termed the 
picture-making stage—buildings, furni- 
ture, trees, dolls, play and adult activities 
are popular in this group. The human 
figure, which represents the most difficult 
subject for the adult, is frequently drawn 
by the six-year-old child. One is impressed 
by the ‘‘courage of attack.’’ The follow- 
ing examples illustrate the type of stories 
which the drawings (of this group) told: 


1. The man who is driving the auto is look- 
ing back to see if anyone is hopping on. 

2. This man is going into his house for 
dinner. 

3. The girl is carrying a loaf of bread home 
for dinner. 


While pedagogues differ in stating the 
age at which a child should begin to read, 
when phonics should be introduced, the 
amount of time that should be devoted to 
oral and silent reading, the hygienists 
tell us that the time to begin reading is 
when the child expresses a desire to read 
and feels the need of this tool. Interest 
is one factor which assures progress in 
reading. Various teaching methods can 
be adapted to meet the child’s interest and 
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activities. Stimuli adapted from the 
social activities of the home, school, fa- 
miliar rhymes and action words, dramatic 
telling of stories, pictures and sugar-coated 
games help to make reading popular. It 
is evident that reading holds its own 
among the other interests of this selected 
group of children. Thirty children or 
eighty-four per cent of this group express 
a desire to read. The following samples of 
reports indicate varied description of this 
interest. . 
Case I. Boy Chronological Age 6yrs., 3 mos. 
Mental Age 6 yrs., 10 mos. 
Intelligence Quotient 91 
Loves to read; attacks unfamiliar stories and 
words; uses phonics independently. 


Case II. Girl Chronological Age 6 yrs. 
Mental Age 6 yrs., 6 mos. 
Intelligence Quotient 108 


Finds great pleasure in reading; reads ex- 
tremely well, with confidence—difficulty of 
new word adds zest—sees analytical element 
—judgment keen. 


At this period, chart and blackboard 
reading and the larger size type are used 
to develop positive reading attitude and 
habits. Hygienists urge a delay of ‘‘per- 
manent’’ reading habits until a later period 
because of the hyperopie condition of the 
eye and the undeveloped arm muscles. 

Successful experience in first grade 
necessitates consideration of several fac- 
tors: mental, physical, moral, and social 
development ; of individual as well as group 
interests; of curriculum—recognizing that 
subject material should be based upon the 
desires and interests of the group as well 
as those of the individual. 


A SURVEY OF CLASSROOM WORK 


Luoy S. SaunpErs 
Supervisor of Hlementary Grades, Norfolk, Virginia 


In our supervisory program this year 
we are employing with some degree of 
satisfaction the Classroom Survey. The 
form used for this purpose is as follows: 


A Srupy or Cuassroom Work spy THE TEraAcH- 
Ina Starr or NorrotK ELEMENTARY 
ScHoots, Grapes I-VI 


In the development of the Norfolk school 
system, the best thought on the part of each 
teacher is necessary. Therefore, you are asked 
to study your classroom work in the light of 
the best practices in education today and write 
on this and any additional pages needed your 
contribution to the questions raised. It is not 
expected that any teacher will make a contribu- 
tion on every question, but it is thought that 


each teacher might make a contribution on at 
least one phase of the work mentioned. 


Purpose: Improvement of the Norfolk elemen- 
tary schools by the development on the part 
of each teacher of worthwhile standards by 
which classroom work may be judged. 

I. Positive Approach. 
Measured by the best practices in educa- 
tion today: 
1. Can you suggest any improvement in 
your classroom management? 

Points to be considered: Aims of 
School Discipline, Appeal to Highest 
Motives, Rewards, Class Spirit, Stu- 
dent Participation in Control, Extra- 
curricular Activities, Moral Devel- 
opment. 

Reference - showing best practices 
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today: Constructive School Discipline, 


Smith, American Book Company. 

. Can you suggest any improvement in 
the methods of teaching employed in 
your classroom? 

a. Are the methods used based on the 


best principles of teaching? 

Points to be considered: De- 
termination of Aims, Types of 
Lessons, Organization of Work, 
Building Situations to Arouse Ap- 
propriate Motives, Ability to Se- 
cure and Hold Interest, Ability to 
Stimulate Real Thought, Stimu- 
lation of Habit Formation, Pro- 
viding for Individual Needs, Su- 
pervisory Study Periods. 

References in which the best 
principles of teaching are dis- 
cussed: Principles of Teaching, 
Minor, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany; Informal Talks to Teachers; 
Foundations of Method, Kilpat- 
rick, Macmillan Company. 

. Schoolroom Activities and Types 
of Methods. 

References indicating the best 
present-day practices: Unified 
Kindergarten and First Grade, 
Parker and Temple, Ginn and 
Company; The Primary School, 
Moore, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany; Brief Guide to the Project 
Method, Hosic and Chase, World 
Book Company; Types of Ele- 
mentary Teaching and Learning, 
Parker, Ginn and Co. 

. Special Methods in 
(1) Reading. 
References showing desir- 
able practices: Silent and Oral 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Reading, Stone, Houghton 
Mifflin Company; How to 
Teach Reading, Pennell and 
Cusack, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany; Silent Reading, Ger- 
mane and Germane, Row, 
Peterson Company. 


English. 

Reference showing desir- 
able standards: . Self-Help 
Teaching in English, Wohl- 
farth, World Book Company. 


Geography. 

References showing desir- 
able methods: Teaching Geog- 
raphy by Problems, Smith, 
Doubleday, Page & Company; 
Practical Teaching, McMurry, 
B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Company; Unit Study in Ge- 
ography, Clark, World Book 
Company. 


History. 

References showing present 
day practices: Making His- 
tory Graphic, Knowlton, 
Scribner’s Sons; Supervised 
Study in History, Simpson, 
Macmillan Company. 
Arithmetic. 

Reference showing a desir- 
able point of view: New 
Methods in Arithmetic, Thorn- 
dike, Rand MeNally. 


II. Negative Approach: 
1. Does there exist in your classwork any 
traditional or useless subject matter? 
III. Miscellaneous or General. 
Suggestions (contributions not included 
under other questions named). 


A PROJECT IN CIVICS 


FRANCES JELINEK 
Ninth Street School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Ray Stannard Baker says, ‘‘ Civilization _ 


is not control but self-control.’’ These few 
words express the idea underlying this proj- 
ect, which aims not to teach about civics 
or concerning government but to give train- 
ing in civics and practice in democracy. 

Work along the lines indicated in the 
project outlined below was begun in the 
Park Street School, Milwaukee, about five 
years ago, by Mr. H. F. Washburne, prin- 
tipal of the school at that time. This was 
undoubtedly one of the first efforts ever 
made to establish a form of pupil govern- 
ment in a graded school. The experiment 
was watched with much interest by Super- 
intendent Potter, and it was also given 
unusual publicity in the local newspapers. 
During the development of this plan, in- 
terest in it became so widespread that it 
grew to be quite a task to reply to the many 
inquiries that were received from almost 
every state in the Union. That this project 
attained a reasonable degree of success is 
perhaps best indicated by the fact that all 
Milwaukee schools are now required to 
work along some such line. 

Later, Mr. Washburne was promoted to 
the Ninth Street School. Here he and his 
teachers are now working out a similar 
project, but in a course differing somewhat 
from that which he followed in the Park 
Street School. Because the project is no 
longer in an experimental stage with Mr. 
Washburne, and because, as it is now being 
worked out in the Ninth Street School, it 
approaches the problem from another 
angle, it is hoped that this account may 
prove helpful to those who are making 
their first attempt in this direction. 
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As in all work which departs from the 
beaten track of stereotyped teaching, much 
depends upon the enthusiasm of the 
teacher. This method certainly 1 measures 
her devotion to the ideals of democracy 
and her personal participation in citizen- 
ship. It measures her wisdom in deter- 
mining the degree to which the child is 
capable of self-government and her skill 
in enlisting the cooperation of the child. 

When school opened last September, a 
general outline of the new plan of pupil 
participation and self-government was ex- 
plained to the teachers by Mr. Washburne, 
and a time was set for the first primary 
election. Each class in Grades III to VIII 
was to be organized as a state, and the 
school as a whole into the Ninth Street 
School Republic. Each of the twenty states 
chose its own name, each being named after 
some prominent American such as Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Pershing, and others. At 
the primary election each state nominated 
candidates for the following offices: gov- 
ernor, lieutenant governor, treasurer, sec- 
retary of state, three to five judges, three 
te five policemen, and two senators. 

Then came a week full of agitation and 
excitement, every candidate preparing a 
speech and delivering it before his fellow 
citizens. One girl, who was running for 
the senate from the state of Hamilton, even 
solicited the aid of Senator La Follette, 
from whom she received a very interesting 
letter. A week after the primaries, final 
elections were held, and the senate met 
for the first time. The principal, who is 
the adviser of the senate, just as the teacher 
is the adviser of the state, directed the or- 
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ganization of that body. The senate was 
made responsible for all matters which con- 
cern the entire republic or which call for 
the codperation of several states. All mat- 
ters affecting the state itself were left to 
the state. This gave the state the greatest 
possible freedom of action, as results show. 
One state made its police responsible for 
the orderly conduct of the class to and 
from the music room. Another set a pen- 
alty for whispering. A third made laws 
about keeping the floor clean. The teach- 
ers’ guidance was needed to prevent the 
making of too many laws and of such as 
could not be enforced. 

Each state also developed its own par- 
liamentary procedure. In one state the 
citizens did not address the chair in any 
set form, but were recognized by the chair 
as ‘‘Citizen Levy,’’ ete. In another, they 
addressed the chair as, ‘‘Madame Gover- 
nor,’’ and were called by their first names. 
One state gave all the officers their appro- 
priate titles, as, ‘‘Chief of Police Hilson,’’ 
‘‘Secretary Buelow,’’ and ‘‘ Judge Hrica.”’ 

There were other differences. One state 
had a certain day for its meetings; another 
held its meeting the day after the meeting 
of the senate. One allowed the teacher to 
call the meeting at the request of the 
governor. In another, the teacher gave the 
governor a certain space on.the blackboard 
as the official bulletin. There the governor 
wrote the notice of the meeting after con- 
sulting with the teacher. One state had its 
judges sit in conference on all cases. An- 
other asked each of her five judges to hold 
court one day a week. A third required 
each judge to handle one type of offense. 
Some states taxed themselves ; others raised 
no funds. When a state thought of some- 
thing it felt was for the good of the entire 
school, or desired to render some service 
outside its state boundaries, it passed a 
resolution to that effect. These were put 
in writing, signed by the secretary of state 


and the teacher, and were presented in the 
senate, where they were discussed and 
usually, but not always, adopted. 

The senate also initiated legislation. Its 
activities have been varied. It divided the 
school grounds among the states, each one 
to be responsible for neatness in its section. 
It organized the handling of the milk in 
the nutrition service, between four and 
five hundred bottles of milk a day. It 
undertook to secure some needed school 
equipment. It obtained school badges for 
all citizens and ribbons for the officers. It 
wrote a constitution for the republic and 
sent it to the states for ratification. It 
established hall duty and yard supervision 
in charge of various states. It published a 
school journal, written by the five states in 
the departmentalized seventh and eighth 
grades. 

State names were retained by the rooms 
in which they were first adopted, though 
the citizens moved to other states at the 
end of the first semester. This necessitated 
the calling of new primary elections and 
the entire reorganization of the states and 
of the senate. The teachers found the chil- 
dren much more familiar with the various 
procedures and ready to go right on. Many 
times a citizen has prefaced his motion or 
suggestion by saying, ‘‘When I was in the 
state of So and So, we did it this way,’’ 
very much as do his elders. Each promo- 
tion promises to bring an enrichment of 
civic experience. 

In several ways the children seem to have 
avoided some of the pitfalls into which 
adult citizens have fallen. There is no 
apathy at elections—everyone votes. Chil- 
dren of the very highest character and 
ability are chosen for office. The teacher 
may not know one child in the class at 
the beginning of the term, but the children 
know each other. The teachers have been 
amazed to find how well chosen and how 
capable the officers prove to be. 


Sie 
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The project proper, of course, is not the 
organization of the class and school but 
ineludes all the activities which grow out of 
this organization. Or, we may say that 
the organization is the technic which makes 
it possible for the school as a whole and 
for each class to become aware of its prob- 
lems and to assume some measure of re- 
sponsibility for their solution. 

Do not think that the teachers now have 
nothing to do because they have been re- 
lieved of the dearly loved tasks of yard 
duty and hall order supervision. Every 
step of the project brings new problems. 
One of these is keeping the judges from 
dealing too severely with offenders. 
Imagine a ten-year-old judge sentencing a 
child to write a penalty nine hundred 
times! Again, the teacher must try not 
to interfere unless a measure promises to 
be absolutely ineffective. It was with 
mingled feelings that a teacher controlled 
her impulse to interfere when a fourth 
grade judge pronounced this grave 
sentence: ‘‘Benny must write three hun- 
dred times, ‘I must not do the Charleston 
on the stairs.’’’ It was gravely received 
and gravely executed; and, better yet, it 
worked. 

In addition, the teacher must help the 
children work out the necessary procedure. 
In one state the police thought a verbal 
notice of arrest did not impress the culprit 
sufficiently, so they secured copies of the 
warrant and the subpoena from the nearest 
police station. The teacher helped them put 
what seemed practicable, under the cir- 
cumstances, into simple form. The teacher 
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must also place responsibility where it be- 
longs. One, hearing a boy say as he left 
the court, ‘‘Is he ever a judge!’’ answered 
simply, ‘‘You voted for him.’’ 

The many new problems that come up 
are only to be expected, for no one pre- 
tends that a project in any subject will 
solve all questions of instruction and dis- 
cipline. In fact, a live project cannot but 
create many unusual situations. The only 
thing that anyone has ever promised for 
the project is that in working out a prob- 
lem which he wants to solve, the child 
acquires, in addition to the ordinary facts 
and figures, concomitant values of even 
greater worth. 

Is it conceivable that a child could be a 
citizen of the Ninth Street School Republic, 
semester after semester, from third grade 
to graduation, without mastering the idea 
of government, the essential difference be- 
tween state and federal governments, the 
methods of nominations, primary and final 


elections, and the function of the 
courts? 
If, besides this understanding and 


knowledge, the child gets the habit of vot- 


ing at all elections (would that his father, | 


mother, and teacher had it); of electing 
the best material available; of making no 


aN CERO 


barriers of color or creed; of judging © 


friend or foe alike; of being actuated not — 


} 


by the malicious intent of tale-bearing but — 
by a real concern for the benefit of the ; 
state; of holding office without officious- — 


ness—if he acquires such habits as these, 


he has truly participated in democracy and — 


been trained in civics. 


: 
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CHANGES IN SCHOOL MANAGEMENT DEMANDED BY THE 
PROJECT METHOD 


KATHERINE TAYLOR CRANOR 
Home Economics Division, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


The ‘‘project method’’ is based upon the 
working out of projects. The idea is not a 
new one. The early use of the word proj- 
ect in education was rather narrow. It re- 
ferred to projects in manual training, 
household and industrial arts, but through 
the efforts of Dr. Kilpatrick in interpret- 
ing the educational philosophy of Dr. 
Dewey, the word has taken on a much 
broader meaning. It is now interpreted 
to mean any unit of purposeful experience 
or purposeful activity embodying an idea. 
There must be ‘‘a fixed aim, something to 
guide the process and furnish the drive.’’ 

The introducing of the project method 
into the schools will necessitate many 
changes, which should come gradually and 
not until they have been well tried out. It 
is not advisable to do away with old meth- 
ods and machinery until new ones can be 
put in their places. Among the changes 
which will come with the introducing of 
the project method will be a change in the 
aims and ideals of the school. The chief 
aim of education in the past has been to 
acquire knowledge. The aim in the future 
will be to give that background of knowl- 
edge which is a necessary foundation upon 


| which to build, but to give it in such a way 


as to make it usable in life experiences and 
not as so much dead, useless timber. The 
school of the past has striven to teach read- 
ing, writing, English, arithmetic, and other 
subjects as ends in themselves, rather than 
as tools to be used by the child in helping 
him to enter through experiences more 
fully into his social inheritance. Emphasis 
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in the past has been put upon promotion, 
passing examinations, fulfilling require- 
ments for college entrance, graduation, ete. 
The school of the future will be engaged in! 
developing the child to the limit of his) 
capacity, in teaching him to think, in guid-, 
ing him wisely into experiences which will 
lead to growth through purposeful activity, 
in fitting him for participation in life, in’ 
a democratic society, in cultivating ideals, 
training for citizenship, giving apprecia- 
tions, and in building up ethical and moral 
standards. Other aims of the school will 


may be able to adjust themselves easily 


and intelligently to the constant changes | 


of society and may be able to see their 


relationship to the world as a whole; to ( 


have an interest in and be willing to work 
for the highest good of society; to develop 
a world-wide patriotism, to give him 
breadth of view, enlarged interests, and 


§ 


be to educate boys and girls so that they | 


: 
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make the child feel that he has a part in | 


making the world a better place in which ‘ 


to live. Promotion to a higher grade will 
not be determined entirely by the knowl- 
edge acquired, the ability to read, write, 
spell, and so forth. It will rather be based 


j 


upon the development of the child along | 


various desirable lines. 

In order to teach successfully by the 
project method there will have to be many 
changes in equipment. This is another 
reason why changes should not be made 
too rapidly, certainly not before the method 
has been well worked out. The old type 
of desk screwed down to the floor will be 
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a thing of the past. The schoolroom will 
become an attractive workshop, with com- 
fortable chairs and tables, curtains, flowers, 
pictures, and various materials to help the 
children in working out their projects. For 
the very young children the arranged en- 
vironment will contain not only things 
helpful in the working out of projects but 
also such things as may suggest projects. 
There should be materials to help the child 
in working out industrial projects, such 
as nails, tacks, boards, cardboard, wool, 
looms, ‘spindles, tags, stickers, crayon, 
paints, pencils, books, pictures, clay, sand 
table, also tools for the carrying on of the 
work along various lines, such as hammer, 
saw, needles, pins, scissors, rulers, ete. In 
fact, the room should contain everything 
possible for the working out of interesting 
and useful projects. The teacher should 
anticipate the needs of the children along 
these various lines and constantly provide 
for their growth. For the older boys and 
girls there should be a shop or workroom 
as well as classrooms with tables and 
chairs, maps, books, newspapers, magazines, 
clippings, pictures, ete. There should be 
a library in the classroom or, better still, 
some arrangement by which children ean 
go into the school library to work and 
have the necessary supervision. 

The course of study for the school of 
tomorrow will be quite different from the 
eut and dried document which is in use 
at the present time in many of our schools. 
It will not be a thing imposed from above 
as it has been in the past, a plan of work 
laid out by the superintendent, principal, 
or supervisor, but it will represent the com- 
bined efforts of the local superintendent, 
principals, supervisors, and teachers who 
are specialists in their particular fields. 
The advice of educational experts will also 
be sought, such experts as are experienced 
in curriculum making, capable of inter- 
preting the real values and purposes of 


life—men and women who have breadth of 
view and a knowledge of many fields of 
human activity. The children, too, through 
the working out of their projects, will con- 
tribute to the rounding out and building 
up of curriculum. The course of study 
must be so planned as to be easily revised, 
since the material is constantly changing. 
So far as the experiences of the past are 
concerned, the course of study is fixed, yet 
it is ever changing with the experiences, 
interests, and activities of each community. 
The curriculum must be made very flexible. 
It will suggest much in the way of expe- 
riences, and also actual projects which have 
been worked out by children and which 
have been found to contain such experi- 
ences as are likely to be of value to the 
average child. The course of study will be 
sufficiently flexible to permit teachers to 
adjust it to their various schools and the 
needs of individual pupils. Projects will 
differ with the communtiy, depending upon 
its interests, purposes, occupations, and or- 
ganization. The purpose of the school 
should be stated in the course of study. It 
should include a perspective view of the 
whole range of activities, and materials for 
study which will utilize and enlarge the 
experiences of the pupils in the working 
out of worthwhile projects, such as will 
lead to ‘‘wholehearted purposeful ac- 
tivity.’’ 

The curriculum has been filled with the 
dead material of the past or with such 
subject matter as would never come within 
the actual life experiences of the child. 
First of all, much of this will need to be 
forever removed and some new material 
will have to be added, subject matter which 
is more closely related to the child’s in- 
terests. 

The course of study will become a thing 
of life, which makes for ‘‘initiatives,’’ ac- 
tivity, and growth on the part of both 
teachers and pupils. There will be much 
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overlapping as far as subjects are con- 
cerned. Correlation will be natural, not 
forced, and much closer than it has been 
in the past. There will be a constant reach- 
ing out into other fields in order to get the 
material necessary to work out projects 
along the various lines. The course of 
study will contain those experiences that 
have value, such as pupils are likely to 
engage in not only in school but in life as 
well. It should meet present needs and 
should also provide the means for the car- 
rying on of the various activities. Atten- 
tion should be paid to the sequence of the 
experiences, which should be suited to the 
development of the child. The course of 
study should contain the common activi- 
ties of everyday life, which are of value in 
the development of the child, and such 
parts of the race experience as he may 
need to help him to live most efficiently. 

The experiences which make the most 
desirable changes in conduct are the ones 
that should be chosen for the curriculum. 
Health, practical efficiency, citizenship, 
ethical and moral standards, and the right 
use of leisure must all be provided for. 
In the past, little attention has been paid 
to the psychological development of the 
child; the project method will adapt the 
activities of the school to his interests and 
capacities. The child should not be en- 
couraged to engage in a project which over- 
taxes his capacity and destroys his interest. 
Projects for small children especially 
should not cover too long a period of time. 
Every project should begin with the imme- 
diate interests and experiences of the child. 
It may be so guided as to gradually widen 
and extend the child’s world, constantly 
providing for greater growth. 

With wise guidance on the part of the 
teacher, habit formation and the acquiring 
of skill may be provided for in the work- 
ing out of the projects as a need for their 
use arises. In time, the tools of educa- 


tion—reading, writing, spelling, ete.— 
must become almost automatic. This is 
necessary in order that the pupil may be 
able to extend his knowledge. Dr. Bonser 
says that the value of an experience may 
be tested by the extent to which it pro- 
vides for the getting of knowledge or in- 
formation, the cultivating of habits or atti- 
tudes, and by the degree to which it awak- 
ens or cultivates any appreciation or im- 
proves one’s ways of acting, thinking, or 
feeling. ‘‘The curriculum should provide 
for all phases of behavior, acting, think- 
ing, and feeling. It should reflect all of 
the aims of life and education.”’ 

The course of study should contain such 
material as will stimulate teachers to study 
and to develop high ideals and purposes in 
all of their school work. It should pro- 
vide helps for the inexperienced teacher, 
contain annotated references, illustrative 
and demonstration material, standards of 
attainment, suggestions as to method and 
time, and provision for the measuring of 
instruction. 

The new textbooks will eliminate much 
unnecessary material and add such mate- 
rial as will be of use to the child and the 
teacher. It will be material which has re- 
lation to the life of the child, real situa- 
tions. The order of arrangement will be 
less logical and more psychological. There 
will be much suggestive material, many 
suggestive projects. Projects which chil- 
dren have actually worked out, and which 
have been found worth while in their de- 
velopment, will in time probably be col- 
lected and put into book form. There 
will need to be helpful manuals for the 
teacher. Readers for children will con- 
tain interesting stories instead of discon- 
nected sentences, and arithmetics will 
present such problems as might come up in 
everyday life. Spelling books will con- 
tain words which children most frequently 
use. There will be great changes in geog- 
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raphy, history, and all other school sub- 
jects. 

Introducing the project method into the 
schools will mean changes in administra- 
tion, supervision, and the training of teach- 
ers. The teacher will need to be taught 
in the manner in which she is expected to 
teach; she will need a broad general edu- 
cation in addition to training for her spe- 
cialty. She must be democratic, must have 
large social contacts and an interest in, a 
sympathy for, and an understanding of 
people. 

Introducing the project method will 
mean an entire change in methods of teach- 
ing. The teacher will be less in evidence; 
her function will be to advise and wisely 
guide the pupils in their various activities 
in order that their experiences may be of 
maximum value in their development. She 
will help the child in the best way to get 
out of the experiences of the race the 
things which are of greatest value to him. 
The work will be codperative, a sharing, 
teacher and pupil working together. The 
emphasis will no longer be put upon sub- 
ject matter and the acquiring of a certain 
amount of knowledge in a definite length 
of time and in a certain way. Such knowl- 
edge is seldom usable in ordinary life 
experiences and is acquired in surround- 
ings that are entirely different from the 
life in which the child is engaged when 
he is out of school. The formal recitation 
will be done away with and the work will 
be centered around projects in which the 
child is vitally interested. 

The project method will provide for the 
working out of projects in social surround- 
ings as near like those out of school as 
possible. The teacher will be concerned 
with helping boys and girls to grow 
through their experiences, to develop 
through natural tendencies. Education 
will try to direct these tendencies into use- 
ful channels, modify and redirect undesir- 


able ones or substitute those which are 
more desirable. Individual differences will 
be taken into account and the child taught 
to form desirable and necessary habits. 
Training for a vocation should be a part 
of the education of the individual. In 
the working out of projects the child may 
show ability along some specific line. This 
may be the means of guiding him into the 
work for which he is best fitted. In order 
to do this, the child should be taught to 
have a real purpose in his work, to make 
plans and be taught to carry them out, 
and to form his own judgments. He should 
also be given every opportunity to develop 
through purposeful activity in a social en- 
vironment and a chance to work out in a 
scientific method projects in which he is 
interested. In doing this, he is getting a 
background of knowledge and a control 
of knowledge. There will be no need of 
artificial motivation for the child’s inter- 
ests will furnish the necessary drive. All 
school work will be in terms of the present. 
It will not be a constant preparation for 
the future but rather participation in pres- 
ent life, growing in the present which 
will furnish incentive for growth in the 
future. 

The recitation period will be for the dis- 
cussion of problems which are vital in the 
lives of children and of value in control 
of conduct, in cultivating attitudes and ap- 
preciations which will help them to become 
citizens of a democracy, capable of solving 
the problems of social life. In these dis- 
cussions, the teacher will wisely guide but 
always invite initiative on the part of the 
child. In the working out of projects, 
pupils will be encouraged to secure ad- 
ditional material. A variety of viewpoints 
will be brought out in their discussions, 
even though they may have consulted the 
same sources. Efforts should be made to 
eliminate as far as possible from the dis- 
cussion such material as is not of value in 
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solving the problem. Children must be 
taught to be openminded, to be willing to 
be convinced when there is evidence to 
the contrary. The school should encourage 
boys and girls to do independent think- 
ing, to develop an inquiring, critical atti- 
tude of mind, an unwillingness to accept 
in discussion inaccurate and non-perti- 
nent material. Young people should be 
given responsibility in order that they 
may be willing and capable of meeting 
the problems of life, able to do their own 
thinking, to reason, to collect, organize 
and focus thought, to form the habit of 
thinking out a situation carefully and 
drawing conclusions only after careful in- 
vestigation. 

During the laboratory period, children 
will work out their projects in their own 
way and will undertake worthwhile ex- 
periments. Hach child will be made to 
feel that he has a certain amount of re- 
sponsibility in the working out of the 
project. This kind of school work pro- 
vides for group interest, codperation, and 
the seeking of social rather than selfish 
personal ends. It develops personality, 
gives respect for personality, develops 
ideals of service. It helps the child to be 
self-directed, to learn the meaning of duty, 
and interests him in doing his share of the 
world’s work. 

The school must strive to cultivate in 
the child the power of imagination in order 
that he may get the greatest enjoyment 
out of life. It must develop the creative 
instinct, provide means of recreation, help 
him to deal successfully with new situa- 
tions, make him strive to be better and 
more efficient and to cultivate attitudes 
and appreciations. These are the things 
which make for efficiency and help to a 
higher plane of living. 

The introduction of the project method 
will also mean changes in classroom man- 
agement. Children will no longer be re- 


quired to sit quietly in one position. There 
will be opportunity for moving around, for 
doing. Children will be busy with their 
projects, helping each other, working to- 
gether. Many activities will be going on 
at once. The school work will be done as 
in the home or in the shop. There will be 
greater activity on the part of the children, 
and the activity of the teacher will be of 
a different kind. The teacher will no longer 
hear lessons; the recitation period will be 
devoted to discussion or to the making 
of plans for the carrying on of the proj- 
ects. There will be no set rules for order 
or behavior. 

In summing up the work of reorganizing 
the schools on the project basis, the course 
of study, method of teaching, textbooks, 
classroom management, equipment, admin- 
istration, supervision, and present aims of 
the school are all difficulties which will 
need to be taken into consideration. These 
must be kept well in mind, first, because 
different traditions have prevailed; the 
people are not ready for the change and 
need educating up to new ways of think- 
ing and doing things. Second, teachers 
are not trained; they do not have suffi- 
cient technical skill or general scholar- 
ship. 

The project method when well worked 
out will completely reorganize the whole 
system of education. The school will be 
made a great tool of society, through which 
grown people and children will be able to 
get assistance in the carrying out of their 
purposes. It will also give inspiration and 
serve society more effectively than it has 
been able to do in the past. Society will 
have an increased respect for the work of 
the school and will be glad to codperate 
with it. There will be opportunity for the 
school to lead as well as to follow, to have 
a part in the life of the community and 
to prepare for more intelligent participa- 
tion in the future. 
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COMPARISON OF THE GROUP AND INDIVIDUAL METHODS 
OF TEACHING SPELLING 


K. EH. Keener 


Director of Instructional Research, Chicago, Iilinois 


How best to teach spelling is a question 
about which teachers disagree. Most of the 
late authors favor the individual method 

-in theory, yet the group or class method 
is still the practice of the majority of 
teachers. During the school year 1924-25, 
a program for improving the teaching of 
spelling in the Chicago schools included 
an experiment with these two methods. 

First, a test in spelling was given to all 
pupils in the Chicago schools in grades 2 
to 8. Following this test, suggestions were 
made describing two methods (group and 
individual) of teaching spelling, and 
teachers were invited to experiment with 
these methods. It is the purpose of this 
report to give some of the results of these 
experiments which were supervised. The 
methods are described as follows: 


GROUP METHOD: TEACHING—TESTING 


This plan involves the teaching of the 
words in the spelling lesson, followed by a 
test of the pupils’ ability to spell. The 
test should be repeated at a later date to 
insure permanent retention. Suppose there 
are twenty words to be taught during the 
week. These may be divided into four 
lessons of five words each, which leaves 
Friday for a test on the words of the pres- 
ent and previous weeks. 


1. Write the word on the board. 

2. Pronounce it slowly and distinctly, being 
sure to sound each syllable correctly. 

3. Explain the meaning of the word. 

4, Use it in a sentence, or ask several pupils 
to give sentences containing the word. 

5. Spell it orally and note the division into 
syllables. 
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6. Spell it orally with pupils in concert. 

7. Call attention to difficult parts. 

8. Erase the word and have pupils write 
it on paper. 

9. Spell the word orally as the pupils check 
their written word. 

10. Do the same for the other four words. 

11. Give a test and have pupils exchange 
papers and mark errors. The test should 
be written in ink and marked with pencil 
to avoid any possibility of alteration. 
Have each pupil write his name on the 
bottom of the paper he marks. This will 
help to locate pupils who make errors in 
marking, 

12. Have each pupil keep a personal list of 
words missed. 

13. If a word gives general difficulty, re- 
peat 1-9. 

14. Direct pupils in the study of words mis- 
spelled, as outlined in the discussion of 
the individual method. 

15. On Friday give a test on all twenty words 
which have been taught during that week 
and the twenty words for the previous 
week, 


It will be noted that this plan is essen- 
tially a plan of group instruction. One 
objection is that it often requires pupils to 
study words they already know how to 
spell. Almost always there will be words 
in the lesson which many, or sometimes all, 
pupils can spell without study. Time spent 
on these words is wasted. 

On the other hand, it has the advantage 
that pupils learn the correct spelling before 
attempting to write the word, and often 
the initial error is avoided. 


INDIVIDUAL METHOD: TESTING—TEACHING— 
TESTING 


This plan involves testing the pupils on 
a list of words, teaching only those that 
are missed, and re-testing. As different 
pupils miss different words, the teaching 
must be largely individual. 


1. On Friday, test the pupils with the 
twenty words for the following week. 

2. Have each pupil check in his book or 
word list the words missed, or make a 
list of the words missed in a spelling 
notebook, being sure that he has the cor- 
rect spelling. 

3. If a pupil has a perfect paper, check it 
over to make sure no mistake has been 
made. If no word is missed the pupil 
should be excused from study but not 
from the test at the end of the week. 

4, Monday to Thursday each pupil will 
study his individual list until he is sure 
he can spell every word. : 

5. The teacher will pass about the room 
during the spelling study period, giving 
individual help where it is needed. 

6. The pupils should be taught the proper 
method of study, as follows: 

a. Pronounce the word in a whisper. Be 
sure that each syllable is sounded. 

b. Learn the meaning of the word and 
use it in a sentence. 

e. Cover the word and pronounce it, try- 
ing to see each syllable. Spell the 
word in a whisper. 

d. Look at the word and be sure that you 
spelled it correctly. 

e. Cover the word and write it on a piece 
of paper. 

f. Compare your writing with the word 
in your book. Be sure you have writ- 
ten it correctly. 

g. Repeat a-f until you are sure you can 
spell the word correctly. 

7. On Friday a test should be given on the 
entire twenty words for that week, the 
twenty for the previous week, and the 
twenty for the next week. 

8. Each pupil’s task for the next week is 
to learn the words which he misspelled 
in this test. 

9. Each pupil should also keep an indi- 
vidual list of words missed in his written 
work in other subjects. 


One objection to this plan is that it may 
cause an initial error, when a little teach- 
ing before testing would avoid such an 
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error. If a word has been misspelled it is 
more difficult to teach the correct spelling 
than if it had not been attempted at all. 
The connections formed by the.error have 
to be broken up and new connections 
formed. When possible, it is better to 
form new connections and to allow the old 
ones to disappear through disuse. 

The advantage of this plan is that the 
pupils are studying the words they do not 
know how to spell and are not wasting 
time on something they already know. It 
takes care of individual differences by per- 
mitting the pupil to finish the spelling and 
spend his time on other subjects. 

In the experiment, pairs of classes of 
the same grade were compared. Hach pair 
of classes was taught 100 words, one class 
being taught by the group method and the 
other by the individual method. Where it 
was possible to do so, one teacher taught 
both classes. However, in several cases 
this arrangement was impracticable. The 
words selected were always those belonging 
to the school grade in which the pupils 
were classified. The 100 words were first 
given to both classes as a test. During the 
following five weeks 20 words each week 
were taught. Fifteen minutes each day 
were utilized for testing, teaching, or study. 
At the end of the experiment the entire 
list was used as a final test. A record was 
made showing the initial score (number of 
words spelled correctly) and the final score 
of each pupil. For the classes using the 
individual method the number of pupils 
excused each week from the study of spell- 
ing was recorded. 

Each pupil under group instruction was 
matched by a pupil in the same grade and 
with the same initial score under indivi- 
dual instruction. Those who could not be 
matched were thrown out of the final tabu- 
lation. For each pupil, the improvement 
was calculated by subtracting the initial 
score from the final score. This gave the 


number of words he had learned to spell 
during the experiment. 

In order to condense the data, the pupils 
were grouped on the basis of the initial 
score, and the average improvement of 
each group was calculated. Those making 
an initial score of 90 or above were con- 
sidered as one group. Those making an 
initial score of 80 to 89 were considered 
as another group, and so on. Comparison 
of improvement under the two methods 
was made by school grades and by groups. 

Table I shows the number of pairs of 
pupils and the average difference in im- 
provement during the five weeks of teach- 
ing. There were, in all, 488 pairs of pupils 
or a total of 976 pupils. When all grades 
are combined there is a slight difference 
(.7 words) in favor of the individual 
method. In the fourth, sixth, and eighth 
grades the individual method is noticeably 
superior. In the second grade the group 
method is noticeably superior. 

The initial score of pupils ranged all 
the way from below 30 to 100. (Those 
making a score of 100 were not included 
because no improvement was possible.) In 


TaBLtE I—ComPaRISON OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
Spevuinc Asitity UNDER GROUP AND 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


(Pupils Paired on the Basis of Equal Initial Scores.) 





Average Differ- 
No Improvement ee in 
sede avor 
Grade Ene et Groupie mar of tad 
P vidual | vidual 
Method 
2 24 S280 Dirck —4.3 
3 19 LSet 14.9 —0.8 
4 78 2 heed 16 
5 97 19.8 20.1 0.3 
6 107 iS 20.5 1.8 
a 74 18.7 18.6 —0.1 
8 89 18.2 19.5 13 
Total..| 488 18.3 19.0 On 
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TaBLE JI—CompPpaRISON oF IMPROVEMENT IN 
SPELLING ABILITY UNDER GROUP AND 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 








Average Difference in 
Initial | No. {Improvement} Favor of 
Score | Pairs }—————————_|_ Individual 
of {Group Indi- Method 
Pupils vidual |Grades Grades 

2-8 48 
90 up 137 6.0 6.4 0.4 0.4 
80-89 163 127907 1353 0.4 0.6 
70-79 #3 “22.0 322.5 O25 Oe 
60-69 50.|.29.1° 30.1 OED 
50-59 21 3t.0 -4hO 4.0 4.3 
40-49 22 | 48.0 49.7 (ioe 
30-39 14 | 52.8 56.4 3.6 3.4 

Below 30 2 | 72.0 40.0 |—32.0 

Total..| 488 18.3 19.0 Oi a) 





TasLE ITJ—Averace DirrerENnce In Improve- 
MENT IN SPELLING ABILITY UNDER Group 
AND INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
(Both Groups Taught by One Teacher.) 
eee See oes Ses eas PUR oy A AoE 





Average Differ- 
Grade No. Pairs ence in Favor 
of Pupils of Individual 
Method 

hse he eh 17 —0.5 
Oe ae a —0.9 
hee ee en 46 —0.4 
Dopeeese see re. 57 —0.3 
Gee pees 81 2.0 
eee eicten heels 43 0.8 
Siar oe eee bs 51 0.3 
Potalleeese 302 0.5 








order to determine the relative value of 
the two methods for pupils who are poor 
or good spellers to begin with, the im- 
provement of groups as arranged on the 
basis of initial score is compared in Table 
IJ. The figures in columns 2 to 5 represent 
all pupils in grades 2 to 8. The figures 
in column 6 represent pupils of grades 4 
to 8. It will be noted that the individual 


method is superior in all groups except 
those whose initial score was below 30. In 
this case there were only two pairs of 
pupils. The greatest differences in favor 
of the individual method are shown with 
pupils making an initial score between 50 
and 59. The small differences in the upper 
part of the table are due to the fact that 
there was not as much opportunity for im- 
provement. On the whole, the improve- 
ment under individual instruction in 
grades 2 to 8 is about 314% greater than 
the improvement under group instruction. 
If the second and third grades are elimin- 
ated the percentage of improvement in 
favor of individual instruction is about 
514% for grades 4 to 8. 

When the two methods are taught by 
different teachers, the difference in im- 
provement may be due, in part, to the 
difference in the ability of the teachers. 
In order to eliminate this factor, a study. 
was made including only cases where one 
teacher taught both methods to two classes. 
These results are presented in Table III. 
It will be noted that in grades 2 to 5 the 
group method seems to be slightly superior 
and in grades 6 to 8 the individual method 
seems to be slightly superior. When all 
grades are combined, the individual method 
is still slightly superior. 

Teachers using the individual method 
were requested to report for each week of 
the experiment the number of pupils who 
made a perfect score in the test and who 
were excused from the study of spelling. 
This report was not made by all teachers. 
However, a representative number did give 
this information. The range is from an 
average of one pupil to eleven pupils ex- 
cused each week. The average number ex- 
cused was 5.8. If the average class mem- 
bership is 48, this represents 12% of the 
class. Under individual instruction it 
seems that we secure 314% better results 
with a saving of 12% of the pupils’ time. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. When all grades are combined, indi- 
vidual instruction is slightly superior to 
group instruction. This is true even though 
teachers were more skilled in using the 
group method. 

2. The present experiment seems to in- 
dicate that the group method secures better 
results than the individual method in 
grades 2 and 3. This may be due to the 
fact that pupils in the lower grades do not 
know how to study independently and dur- 
ing this short experiment did not have op- 
portunity to acquire a good technique of 
study. 

3. When the pupils are grouped on the 
basis of their initial spelling ability, the 
individual method secures better results 
in all groups except those scoring below 380. 
The pupils making these low scores were 
in the second grade. The fact that so large 
a number of pupils scored 80 or 90 indi- 
eates that group study would involve a 
large waste of time. If a pupil can spell 
80 words out of a given list of 100 words 
it seems folly to have him spend time on 
the entire 100. 

4. When comparison is made using only 
classes where one teacher taught the two 
methods, the individual method still seems 
slightly superior. 

5. The testimony of the majority of 


teachers at the end of the experiment was 
very markedly in favor of the individual 
method. Even though many of them had 
not had previous experience with it, they 
favored it because of the greater interest 
on the part of the pupils, economy of 
pupils’ time, and opportunity of giving 
help where it was needed. 

6. On the average about 12% of the 
pupils were excused from the study of 
spelling because their initial score on the 


-week’s work was perfect. They were thus 


enabled to spend their time on something 
which would be of more value to them. 

7. On the basis of a slightly greater im- 
provement and the great economy of the 
pupils’ time under the individual method, 
it seems to be advisable to make use of 
individual instruction, particularly in 
grades 4 to 8. 

8. Further experimentation should be 
conducted to determine the best procedure 
to follow in each of the school grades. Per- 
haps a combination of the group and indi- 
vidual methods could be used to advantage 
in the lower grades. Under individual in- 
struction it is possible that a short period 
of preliminary study before the initial test 
would be valuable. At least there is need 
for devising some effective scheme for help- 
ing pupils to acquire a proper technique 
of study. 





A FIFTH GRADE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT 


le Situation: 


North America with its resources 
and industries is included in the 
geography course of study out- 
line. The teacher wished to in- 
troduce the industry of manufac- 
turing in the most interesting 
way so that the pupils’ knowledge 
of it would be live and up to 
date. 


cl, Motivation: 


Previous to the study of manu- 
facturing, the class had taken up 
the oil industry. As a result the 
pupils realized the fact that the 
automobile is largely responsible 
for the greater demand for oil 
and consequently the incentive 
for further development of oil 
wells. This led to a discussion 
of the makes of automobiles that 
lead in production and naturally 
the Ford car received the major 
attention. The active minds of a 
few pupils brought out this sug- 
gestion, ‘‘Why not study about 
the manufacturing of the Ford 
ear, and through the knowledge 
of one definite manufacturing 
plant gain a knowledge of manu- 
facturing in general?’’ 
Ill. Pupils’ aim: 

The pupils know that the Ford 
car is the most inexpensive car 
made, both as to initial buying 
price and cost of upkeep. Their 
problem now is to find out how 
the Ford Motor Company has de- 
veloped the high type of eff- 
ciency in manufacturing. 
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Formulation of plan: 
A. Letters were written to the Ford 


B. 


De 


Motor Company for information. 
Some of the pupils visited the 
Ford Motor Plant in St. Paul, 
bringing to the class interesting 
information. 

The newspapers were studied for 
facts on the development and ex- 
pansion of the industry. 
Pictures of the progress in types 
of cars were brought to class. 


Methods of procedure: 
A. Everyone has admiration for a 


manufacturing plant that can 
produce the best for the money. 
The Ford Motor Company is a 
good example, and the pupils de- 
veloped a lively interest in learn- 
ing how it was done. Thus the 
following project was devel- 
oped: 
The Ford industry is a master- 
piece of efficiency. What is the 
keynote of its success? 
1. History 
a. Life of Mr. Ford 
b. Beginning of industry 
2. Development 
a. Manufacturing methods 
(1) Control of primary 
necessities 
(a) Raw material 
(b) Power 
(ce) Transportation 
b. Braneh factories 
e. Close supervision 
d. Waste elimination 
e. Research and growth 
3. Results 
a. Perfecting a record pro- 
duction cycle 
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b. Daily output and market- 
ing : 
e. Foreign expansion 
4. Social factors 
a. Organization — ‘‘Ford 
Idea’’ of industrial relation 
to 
(1) Employee 
(2) Consuming public 
5. Value of the study of a type 
of industry as applied to the 
needs of a pupil 
a. Factual 
b. Civie—adoption of ‘‘ Ford 
methods’’ of procedure in 
developing any civic prob- 
lem 
(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(9) 


Definite aim 

Courage and faith in 
enterprise 

Logical reasoning and 
organization 
Concentration 
persistency 
Community 
tion 

(6) Alertness in thrift 
(7) Research and growth 


and 


coopera- 


VI. Minimum requirements: 


A. Knowledge of conditions con- 


ducive to successful manufac- 

turing 

. Favorable climate 

. Suitable location 

. Securing of raw material 

. Development of power 

. Adjustment of labor prob- 
lems 

. Increasing demand through 
superior output in quality 
and price 
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Culmination of project: 


Through the study of the effi- 
cient methods of procedure em- 
ployed by one successful type of 


industry, we made a list of these 
methods and applied them as 
guides in all of our school work. 
The pupils’ aim was, ‘‘To become 
happy, healthy, useful citizens.’’ 
Each step was discussed and we 
decided how it could be used in 
the pupils’ daily curriculum. 
This caused real interest and 
each child learned how to check 
up the reason for his success or 
failure through one of these civic 
rules. 

I believe the most apparent re- 
sult of this project was a notice- 
able growth in self-control which 
reflected itself on the play- 
ground as well as in the school- 
room. The thrift element pre- 
dominant in the Ford industry 
developed a concentrated thrift 
habit both in energy and in ma- 
terial. The constant research 
element in this typical industry 
showed the pupils the value of a 
library, newspapers, or maga- 
zines toward giving definite 
knowledge. 


VIII. Correlation with other subjects: 


B. 


The Social Sciences, as taught 
in the Minneapolis schools, in- 
elude: Geography, History, 
Civies, Nature Study, and quite 
often Language and Reading. 
The specific relation to other sub- 
jects besides Geography is as 
follows: 


. History 


1. Life of Mr. Ford 

2. Inventors and inventions that 
have helped toward progress 
in machinery. 

3. Enterprises promoting prog- 
ress in transportation. 

Civies 

The rules developed from the 
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methods used in manufacturing 
were applied to community life. 
C. Nature Study 
1. Natural environments 
a. Mineral deposits 
(1) Iron 
(2) Coal 
(3) Sand 
(4) Oil 


_b. Forest supply 
(1) Lumber 
(2) Rubber trees 
c. Rivers 


d. Soil-manufacture of a fer- 
tilizer. 


Mrs. H. J. L’Hevurervx, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THEN. E. A. AT PHILADELPHIA 


The annual meeting of the National 
Education Association must now compete 
with scores of summer schools for the at- 
tendance of teachers and school officers. 
Under the circumstances the hold that the 
association has upon the rank and file of 
the educational forces is remarkable. 

The Philadelphia session was large and 
enthusiastic. The program, under the 
leadership of the president, Miss Mary Mc- 
Skimmon, was excellent, and the Exposi- 
tion had not reached such proportions as to 
eut in seriously on the interests of the 
delegates. Among the high points of the 
convention were the address before the Na- 
tional Council, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
the Sunday evening vesper service, at 
which William Mather Lewis discussed the 
youth problem, and Miss McSkimmon’s 
presidential address on ‘‘The Challenge of 
Childhood.’’ 

This was the theme of the whole conven- 
tion and by means of it Miss McSkimmon 
succeeded in embodying the essential fac- 
tor in education in contrast to more me- 
chanical matters that have at times 
monopolized attention. The Department 
of Classroom Teachers presented a series 
of programs built around this theme and 


the general sessions held at the same time 
as the meeting of the Delegate Assembly 
served to emphasize it further. 

The Delegate Assembly has now thor- 
oughly established itself as a deliberative 
body and did business with neatness and 
dispatch. Numerous reports of standing 
committees were presented in printed form, 
discussed, and acted upon. Superin- 
tendent Hunter’s report on tenure might 
be cited as an example of how skilfully the 
work of the Association is now done. After 
making a brief but clear summary of the © 
findings of his committee, he called for 
contributions from other members and was 
rewarded by hearing spirited comments 
from a dozen or more. The report left no 
doubt as to the advantages of tenure but 
could offer little encouragement as to the 
actual conditions. 

The Department of Elementary School 
Principals conducted a series of program 
meetings, breakfasts, and dinners as usual. 
Most of one session was given over to the 
Committee on Standards and Qualifica- 
tions, and this committee worked arduously 
at the task of laying the foundations for 
its report. Through the codperation of Dr. 
John K. Norton, Director of the Bureau 
of Research of the N. E. A., data will be 
gathered by a special investigator in the 
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field and a complete analysis of the job 
effected. The new officers of this depart- 
ment are: President, Miss Ruth Pyrtle, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Secretary, Mr. Warren E. Roe, 
Newark, N. J. 

The Department of Classroom Teachers 
chose for president, Miss Anna Thompson, 
teacher of social science in Northeast High 
School in Kansas City, Mo., and for secre- 
tary, Miss Clara Lynn, of Seattle, Wash. 
The retiring president, Miss Mary Sulli- 
van, of Castleton, Vt., became vice-presi- 
dent in accordance with the constitution. 

The new President of the National Edu- 
cation Association itself is Francis @G. 
Blair, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Illinois. 

The resolutions passed by the Associa- 
tion were as follows: 


Epvcation Binu 


The welfare of the children now enrolled in 
the schools of the United States is dependent 
upon our ability to make available to boards 
of education, to superintendents of schools and 
to teachers throughout the nation the results 
of current practice, of experiments wherever 
they are conducted, and of the results of scien- 
tific investigation. The federal government has 
long recognized its obligation in the field of 
scientific inquiry and has promoted the welfare 
of all the people through the activities of the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor. We hold that economy and efficiency 
demand that the activities of the federal gov- 
ernment dealing with education be consoli- 
dated in a Department of Education under the 
President’s cabinet. We urge that adequate 
support be provided for this department in 
order that it may conduct such inquiries and 
disseminate such information as will make for 
the highest degree of efficiency in all of our 
schools. We know that this service can be 
rendered without in any way interfering with 
the constitutional right of the several states to 
control, administer and supervise their own 
schools. We, therefore, urge the Congress to 
pass the Curtis-Reed Bill, which embodies the 


program which this association has consistently 
advocated throughout its history. 


Cuitp Lasog 


The National Education Association, in re- 
affirming its stand on child labor, urges the 
passage of such legislation as will make ex- 
ploitation impossible and will assure protection 
to the children of America. 


TEACHING RESPECT ror LAW 


We believe that the permanent prosperity 
and happiness of a democratic people are de- 
pendent in large degree upon development of 
a high type of character among all the youth 
of the land. We hold that one of the chief pur- 
poses of the schools is to develop such a 
standard of character. We deplore the pre- 
valent tide of crime, lawlessness, disregard and 
disrespect of law, and failure to enforce law 
as debauching America’s youth and undermin- 
ing the foundation of the republic. We call 
upon teachers everywhere to teach and practice 
respect for all law, as a chief purpose of edu- 
cation. We call upon the citizenship of the 
nation to exercise at all times its full right of 
franchise. We call upon parents to assume 
their full measure of responsibility for rearing 
and training of children into the practices and 
duties of citizenship. 


ILLITERACY 


We reaffirm our endorsement of the movement 
to wipe out illiteracy by 1930 and urge the 
allied educational forces of the National Edu- 
cation Association to join with this effort for 
the early liberation of millions of our country- 
men from the bondage of ignorance. 


Literacy Trsts 


We believe that the reading and writing of 
English understandingly should be made a 
qualification for admission to citizenship of the 
foreign-born and also a qualification for voting. 


Osscene LiTeRATuRE, Picturns AND TOKENS 


The Congress of the United States has denied 
the privilege of the mails to obscene and inde- 
cent literature, pictures, and tokens, yet such 
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articles reach the youth of our land through 
various other means of transportation. This 
association again recommends that its legis- 
lative committee memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation prohibit- 
ing the transportation in interstate commerce 
of all such literature, pictures, and tokens as 
are now denied the privilege of the United 
States mails. 


THE STATUS oF THE TEACHER 


We note with pleasure the great improvement 
in facilities for teacher training, the increase in 
professional requirements demanded by stand- 
ardizing the state agencies, the longer school 
tenure, and the many successful pension and 
retirement laws. These all help to raise teach- 
ing to the dignity of a real profession. They 
also tend to bring into the teaching group the 
most promising young men and women. We 
urge teachers everywhere to respond to these 
improved conditions in a whole-hearted way. 
Good as the conditions are, they may be still fur- 
ther improved. Our task is to continue to grow 
and to show intelligent enthusiasm for our 
work. The association recommends that ad- 
ministrative authorities protect teachers in their 
work in the classroom from attempts by outside 
agencies to use the school organization for the 
furtherance of ends not directly connected with 
the aims of public education. 

We believe that the policy of allowing sab- 
batical leave for study, recreation, and re- 
cuperation should be encouraged in the various 
states and locations. The efficiency of our 
schools depends upon the health and intellectual 
vigor of teachers, and the public can make no 
better investment than to adopt those measures 
which will insure the maximum fitness of all 
members of the profession. 


FINANCIAL AID 


The National Education Association reaffirms 
its approval of the plan which will give ade- 
quate financial support to all classes of public 
schools. If the children of the republic are 
successfully to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mands of civilization, the nation, the state, or 
the community must supply the funds. It is 


the responsibility of each state to enact such 
legislation as will provide adequate public funds 
and insure an administration sufficiently effec- 
tive to guarantee equality of educational oppor- 
tunity to all its children. 


ATHLETIC SPORTS 


We affirm our faith in the value of competi- 
tive athletic sports. We believe that all stu- 
dents from the elementary grades through their 
last year in college should have the benefit of 
organized recreation. We believe that the school 
and college authorities should exercise full and 
entire control of all sports and that expendi- 
tures therefor should not be out of proportion 
to the cost of regular academic instruction. We 
urge that all high-school and college athletic 
regulations be strictly adhered to. We believe 
that greater public recognition should be given 
distinguished achievement in scholarship so as 
to avoid the appearance of giving athletics 
first place in school life. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND GOODWILL 


We believe that international peace rests 
upon international goodwill, which ean only 
exist when there is international understanding. 
We recommend the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations as a potent means to help 
world-wide understanding. We also commend 
the international interchange of professors, 
teachers, and students. Growth of this custom 
will in time help to promote goodwill among 
all the countries making the exchanges. Each 
individual who has this experience in another 
country will return to his native land with 
friendships made and understandings secure. 
These will arm him effectively against idle and 
poisonous propaganda. 


ScHoot Lanps 


The settled policy of the federal government 
to foster education by granting to the several 
states large tracts of land to be used in support 
of their common and public schools is a wise 
and beneficent one. However, certain practices 
and rulings in recent years have so clouded 
and impaired the states’ title to such land that 
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it is impossible to realize the purposes intended. 
Therefore, we favor such legislation by the Con- 
gress of the United States as will clear the 
title to the lands granted to the states for the 
benefit of their common and public schools and 
will make it possible for the states to enjoy 
the benefits and to realize the purposes in- 
intended for the promotion of education and 
for the safety of the republic. 


PostTaGe RATES FOR Books 


We hold that books are one of the most im- 
portant influences in maintaining the morale 
of the American home, and their general cir- 
culation is greatly to be desired. We deplore 
the discrimination against books in the present 
postal law, and urge the desirability of recom- 
mending to Congress that books be admitted to 
the same privileges in the mails that are granted 
to periodicals and magazines. 


APPRECIATION OF HOSPITALITY 


We express our sincere appreciation of the 
many courtesies and generous hospitality ex- 
tended to the members of the association by 
the staff of the schools, civie organizations, 
public officials, and by private citizens of Phila- 
delphia. We appreciate the service rendered 
to teachers and to the cause of education by 
the reports of our deliberation published by the 
local press and by leading newspapers through- 
out the nation. We have been able to do our 
work and to enjoy our sojourn in the city that 
gave birth to our association because of the 
careful foresight and untiring effort of scores 
of workers who have contributed so generously 
to the success of our annual convention. 


NEWER TENDENCIES IN EDUCATION 


The Bulletin of the National Child Labor 
Association in a recent issue reports the 
substance of a striking address by Presi- 
dent Glenn Frank, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and proceeds to expound the 
newer education as follows: 

Mr. Glenn Frank sums up very well in a 


recent article in The Nation, “The Revolt 
Against Education,” the principles involved in 


the new system of teaching. He is illustrating 
the difference between what he calls “education 
through subjects’ and “education through 
situations.” 


“If we were to undertake to teach baseball, 
let us say, to a seven-year-old boy by the ‘sub- 
ject? method, this is the way we would go about 
it. We would ask him to memorize the biog- 
raphies of the great players of baseball, past 
and present. Then we would ask him to pass 
an examination on the lives of Christy Mathew- 
son, Ty Cobb, Hans Wagner, Babe Ruth, and 
others. We would then ask him to make a 
study of the various kinds of wood out of which 
bats are made, the countries from which the 
woods came, and so on—again subjecting him 
to an examination. We would then ask him 
to make a study of the principle of the gyro- 
scope involved in throwing a curve, the law of 
falling bodies involved in throwing a drop, and 
so on—again putting him to the test of an 
examination. All this on the theory, ap- 
parently, that when he had mastered the de- 
tails he would suddenly be consumed by a 
passionate interest in the game. But by watch- 
ing one boy for one month, it becomes clear 
that the way to awaken his interest in baseball 
is to take him to a Big League game, get him 
a good seat in the grandstand, allow him to 
feel the thrill of the game, and to yell himself 
hoarse for a hero. After that, he will sit up 
all night sleuthing and snaring explanations of 
details.” 

What are the fields of experience which offer 
themselves to the educator? What are the 
“situations” which he finds at hand? He finds 
them in the child’s everyday life—his rela- 
tions with his fellows, his school, and his com- 
munity. The school itself offers a fertile field— 
the school building and equipment, playground, 
bulletin, lighting and heating plants, gardens, 
grounds, system of government, health and 
social conditions, as water and milk supply, 
ete. These things today are serving as schools, 
not merely as side issues to rouse interest or 
serve as recreation; they are serious classrooms 
where work is carried on—quite as hard and 
important work as that carried on in a class- 
room among books. The theoretical or book 
knowledge is absorbed—not to serve as “polish,” 
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or “polite learning,” but directly in relation to 
these experiences. 

Space forbids more than the briefest pos- 
sible account of the way in which the new sys- 
tem is working. The child is given an actual 
part in running these activities connected with 
school and community—he assumes responsi- 
bility for them. For example, pupils in the 
new schools assist in running the lighting and 
heating plant, they run the store where sup- 
plies are bought, they cultivate the garden, 
carry on the school bookkeeping, and publish 
the bulletin. Chemistry classes analyze the 
community water and milk supplies, and agitate 
or get their parents to agitate for needed 
improvements. Carpentry classes construct 
school equipment and, in rare instances, rural 
children have actually built the entire school 
building. These activities in themselves con- 
stitute an extremely effective teaching method. 
Consider the training which these children re- 
ceive, the English, mathematics, chemistry, etc., 
which they must absorb. Nor do they absorb 
these things in a meaningless formal way—they 
are learned exactly as things are learned in real 
life, namely, as part of actual experience, Edu- 

‘cation of this type resembles food; it is absorbed 
into the system, nourishing the individual and 
becoming a part of him. 

Other more general tendencies are showing 
themselves in our progressive schools. One of 
these is the tendency to break up the rigidity 
of the divisions into class groups. Age, as a 
basis for class division, is held to be arbitrary, 
and furthermore the feeling is growing that 
these divisions really exist for that hypothetical 
person—the average. It is felt that the child 
acquires independence by being allowed all lati- 
tude possible in the conduct of his work. Some 
schools go so far as to leave the entire choice 
of the work from day to day with the child, 
requiring only a certain definite amount to be 
covered within a longer period of time. Thus 
the child, by learning to budget his time and 


plan his work, acquires control and self-re- 
liance. Another means of cultivating inde- 
pendence in children is the practice of en- 
couraging them to assist each other in their 
school work. One of the most interesting of 
the more general educational tendencies is that 
of linking the school subjects up with each 
other. The various studies—English, history, 
mathematics, ete., instead of being held in 
water-tight compartments are viewed as the 
various sections of one large pattern. 

Externally the changes in these schools are 
keeping pace with the changes going on within. 
Stiff desks and rigid positions held by children 
for hours at a time are being abandoned as 
harmful repression which results in boisterous 
activity the moment the strain is released. 

All of these tendencies in education have yet 
to prove themselves. Furthermore, a definite 
set of values will have to be developed before 
they can prove themselves. According to the 
new theory we cease to ask of a school, “How 
many facts do you teach your pupil?” but 
“How much more of a person do you make out 
of them?” For our own part, so long as this 
new education is on trial we are inclined to 
believe it is right to apply the standard of an 
old system. According to the standards now in 
force, the new school must measure up. Its 
graduates must be able to compete with their 
fellows from the old school on their own ground. 
We are glad to report that, judged by this 
standard, the new schools are, in many in- 
instances, comparing very favorably with the 
old. Furthermore, some of them have shown 
remarkable holding power on their pupils. We 
believe that this holding power will increase as 
schools become more closely linked up with life. 
We believe that the more obvious are the bene- 
fits of schooling, the less willing the children 
will be to enter a poorly paid job which leads 
nowhere at the end of the 14th year, and the 
less willing will their parents be to have 
them. 





THE READER’S GUIDE 


RESULTS AT WINNETKA 

By means of a subvention from the Com- 
monwealth Fund, Mr. Washburne and his 
associates at Winnetka have been enabled 
to take stock.1 They set ten problems for 
themselves, all related directly to the 
evaluation of the ‘‘Winnetka technique’’ 
of individual instruction. In publishing 
the answers found, the writers are care- 
ful to state that only a fraction of the 
studies have so far been made that will 
ultimately be necessary. The report, then, 
is to be regarded as tentative. 

A brief summary of the methods em- 
ployed at Winnetka sets forth the use of 
“‘goals’’ in individual instruction and dis- 
tinguishes discussions from recitations. 
The latter are avoided. There are also 
brief references to _ self-government, 
dramatics, projects, assemblies, hand work, 
art, music, and physical education. Next, 
facts as to age-grade distribution, intelli- 
gence levels, and scores on tests of achieve- 
ment are set forth. Finally, such con- 
siderations as degree of concentration, 
teacher’s burden, and costs are passed in 
review. 

The conclusions stated are distinctly 
favorable to the Winnetka Plan. It ap- 
portions drill more suitably, eliminates 
repetition of the work of a grade, leaves 
more time for free, creative activities, and, 
as measured by standardized tests, secures 
better than average results in reading, 
language, and arithmetic. Graduates of 
the elementary school do well in high 
school; the burden placed upon teachers, 
while greater than in ordinary public 
schools, is less than in experimental schools 


generally. The cost is not greater, but, in 
view of the results achieved, is actually less. 
The tone of the study is excellent. There 
is abundant evidence that the writers wish 
to avoid the appearance of making ex- 
travagant claims and content themselves 
with urging the need of wider experimenta- 
tion to determine the actual value of their 
methods. The fact that the tests avail- 
able cover only a fraction of the course of 
study as a whole is clearly recognized. The 
study will undoubtedly receive the re- 
spectful consideration that it merits. 


THE TRINIDAD PLAN 


All students of education are familiar 
with the ‘‘Pueblo Plan,’’ by Preston 
Search. They are now invited to consider 
its successor as a means of providing for 
individual differences. This consists es- 
sentially in homogeneous grouping on the 
basis of results obtained on standard tests, 
checked of course against other data. 

Superintendent Corning’s account? is 
the most complete that has so far been 
given of ability grouping in a school sys- 
tem. After reviewing the history of the 
testing movement and of various attempts 
to provide for individuals, the writer ex- 
plains the ‘‘Trinidad Plan,’’ and argues 
its advantages. He includes a chapter, all 
too brief, on the changes that were made 
in the curriculum to adapt it to a mul- 
tiple-track system. Much to his satisfac- 
tion, little or no objection to the plan 
developed among the patrons. 

The account as a whole is very readable. 
It includes some material already familiar 
but nevertheless useful in providing a set- 


14 Survey of the Winnetka Public Schools. By Carleton Washburne, Mabel Vogel, and William 


S. Gray. 


Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1926. 


2 Afier Testing What? By Hobart M. Corning. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1926. 
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ting for the actual experiment. Ap- 
parently very great dependence was placed 
upon mental tests, more than some will 
think wise. The educational program lags 
behind the testing program; organization 
is easier than adaptation of the curriculum. 
A further report, after the experiment has 
had a longer trial, will be very useful in 
enabling other school systems to decide 
how far the Trinidad Plan is adapted to 
their needs. 


HOW TO JUDGE A COURSE OF STUDY 

The Bureau of Curriculum Research of 
Teachers College now offers the first fruits 
of its two years of labor? in the form of 
a monograph on the rating of elementary 
school courses of study. Criteria for the 
purpose were developed with the aid of a 
body of students and these were applied to 
some nine thousand courses in the various 
school subjects. The names of the courses 
ranked ‘‘very good’’ or ‘‘excellent’’ in 
each subject are printed as well as the 
names of a few of the best general courses. 

The effort of the Bureau has been di- 
rected so far mainly to determining pres- 
ent practice. Ultimately an attempt will 
be made to evaluate that practice. Mean- 
while the development of tentative criteria 
and a technique of rating puts us a long 
way forward on the practical side of 
course-of-study making. 


AN AUSTRALIAN VERSION OF THE 
BINET-SIMON SCALE 

To the Goddard, Terman, Kuhlman, and 
Herring revisions of the Binet-Simon Scale 
is now added that by Phillips. Though 
the volume containing the scale bears im- 
print of 1924, the scale seems to be prac- 
tically unknown in this country. 

The reviewer notes at once that the term 
“‘ability’? appears instead of ‘‘intelli- 


gence.’’ This will tend to pacify those 
who resent the deterministic tendency of 
some current discussions of what children 
can and can not do. Some 1500 Binet 
records of Australian children were accu- 
mulated as a basis, care being exercised to 
cover a wide range of social status. Sev- 
enty-eight tests were selected and norms 
determined for ages three to fifteen in- 
elusive. 

Specific directions for the application of 
the tests are given, together with a dis- 
cussion of the problem of classification. 
In the main the author follows Terman 
and he quotes with approval the practice 
of Oakland, California, in arranging 
homogeneous groups. Whether the author 
favors the use of group tests of mental 
ability is not clear. The scheme he pre- 
sents is intended for use with individuals. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL LEADERS 


By means of a rating scale, devised by 
Lester R. Marston, for measuring emo- 
tional reactions of children, Otis W. Cald- 
well and Beth Wellman, of the Lincoln 
School, sought to learn what sort of per- 
sons were chosen as leaders in the school. 
Scholarship and intelligence ranked high. 
Age was average or less. In certain cases 
the more socially inclined were selected; 
in others, such as editing, for example, 
those more inhibited. The study is reported 
in Journal of Educational Research for 
June. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHILDHOOD 


The president’s annual address before 
the National Education Association this 
year was a ringing plea for a new consecra- 
tion to the service of education. As reported 


*Rating Elementary School Courses of Study. By Florence B. Stratemeyer and Herbert B. Bruner. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 


“The Measurement of General Ability. 
ers’ College Press, 1924. 


By Gilbert E. Phillips. Sidney, New South Wales: Teach- 
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in School and Society of July 3, Miss Me- 
Skimmon began by ealling attention to the 
fact that early students of education in this 
country were concerned only with adults. 
She felt that we might now have been 
farther along on the way to adequate provi- 
sion for children’s needs if we had begun 
sooner to study them. Prominent among 
these needs are health, mastery of the tools 
of learning, training in home membership, 
ideals of citizenship, and wholesome habits 
of enjoyment. 


THE VANISHING MALE 


Mr. George E. Davis, of Cincinnati, ven- 
tures to raise once more the vexed ques- 
tion of whether men teachers are necessary 
and, if so, how they are to be had. He 
reports in School Life for June a study 
made for the National Committee on Re- 
search in Secondary Education, in which 
he presents at some length arguments to 
show why, for older pupils at least, men 
as well as women teachers are required. 
The evidence offered is almost all opinion 
of well-known writers. Apparently no 
other sort of evidence was available. 


SCHOOL MUSIC TODAY 


Many who have been preoccupied with 
spelling will be surprised to learn from 
Peter A. Dykema what strides music edu- 
eation is making. In his address, repro- 
duced in American Education for June, he 
traces the developments of the past eight 
years. In five respects great advance has 
been made, namely, measurement of musi- 
eal talent, revision of high school music, 
school surveys of music, relating school 
music to the community, and stressing the 
spiritual values in music texts. Two other 
aspects were already being stressed and 
have also developed. These are training 
in instrumental music and in listening. 
The most pressing need now is to deter- 


mine what is essential and concentrate 
upon it. 


PARENTHOOD AS A PROFESSION 


American Childhood for June contains 
an address by Mrs. Reeve, president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, with the arresting title, ‘‘Making 
Parenthood a Profession.’’ The body of 
the address does not make very clear just 
how this is to be done but it leaves the 
reader in no doubt of the speaker’s en- 
thusiasm for whole-hearted codperation 
between parents and teachers. That might 
result in less ‘‘operation’’ for both and 
hence is certainly to be cultivated. 
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Issues 


MENTAL TESTS By Frank N. Freeman 
THEIR HISTORY, PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS 


The author discusses the extension of the mental test idea in new directions, as tests of 
special capacities, and non-intellectual or personality tests, and shows the uses and 
methods of such testing. Suggestive chapters: The Bearing of Mental Tests upon Mental 
Growth—The Educational Uses of Mental Tests—Relation of Intelligence to Delinquency 
—The Interpretation of Intelligence Tests—The Nature of Intelligence—Tests of Per- 
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sonality Traits. $2.40 


EDUCATIONAL HYGIENE By Lawrence A. Averill 


This book gives the teacher or student of education a firm foundation for health and 
hygiene teaching in the schools. It covers the new health program in all its aspects, in- 
cluding such phases as mental hygiene, the pedagogy of hygiene, personal hygiene, and 
community hygiene. $2.60 


NEW YORK HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY aan retiSags 


The Pathway to Reading 


COLEMAN--UHL--HOSIC 


Thoughtful habits of reading are established at the very outset by THE PATHWAY TO 
READING. Throughout the series the most approved silent reading lessons check at 
frequent intervals for recognition, recall, comprehension, and ability to follow directions. 


Beginning with the Fourth Reader, carefully motivated suggestions introduce almost 
every selection. A right reading attitude is thereby established at the beginning. 


Furthermore, each selection is followed by questions and directions that, answered and 
followed, will develop keen thinking and effective expression. 


These questions and suggestions are the embodiment of profound research and analysis 
and represent a great advance in material of this character. - 


Seven books of the series--PRIMER to SIXTH READER--now available; 
also TEACHERS?’ MANUALS and CARDS for lower grades. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Outline Chart of 


American History 


A topical outline of the main events in the 
development of our institutions which should 
be covered in any course in the seventh and 
eighth grades. The chart shows in separate 
columns the development of our political 
institutions, the changes in our social and 
economic life, and the relation of events in 
other countries to our own history. The events 
in any given period are made evident. 


This useful chart for the classroom will be sent 
free upon request. It is based upon Robbins’ 
School History of the American People, the com- 
plete and well-proportioned content of which 
is evident from the value of this chart as a 
general outline. 


Send for a free copy of Outline Chart of 


American History 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 








Report of the 
Chicago Health Education 
Conference 


The official record of the discussions of the 
Fourth Health Education Conference of the 
American Child Health Association held at the 
University of Chicago June 22-26, 1925: 

What has been accomplished in health 
education? 

What types of health education ma- 
terial are most useful? 

What educational criteria should be 
used to evaluate health education 
material? 

What steps can be taken to make our 
goal more universal and certain of 
attainment? 

These discussions furnish up-to-date, prac- 
tical material for all those interested in the 
development of Health Education in schools 
and in Teachers’ Colleges. 

Heavy paper cover. 367 pages. Price $1.00 
postpaid. Published by the 


American Child Health Association 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE 
New York City 


Announcing for October Publication 


MOTION PICTURES 


FOR 


INSTRUCTION 


By A. P. HOLLIS 
Film Editor of the De Vry Corporation 


Sketches the development of visual education, tells how motion pictures are being used suc- 

TI cessfully in classrooms, presents in detail several different courses of study, offers a series 
of actual film lessons, explains the methods of presentation and follow up, and discusses 
the pedagogy of instruction by means of motion pictures. 


Lists and describes over 1500 educational films particularly well suited to classroom use, 
? classifies these films, names the organizations from which they may be obtained, offers sugges- 
tions for “film” libraries, and concludes with a selective bibliography. 


The first book to combine a practical discussion of motion picture pedagogy with a descriptive and 
classified list of educational films, You are invited to write for further information regarding this 


book. 
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